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“Moderate Recovery”’ for Rubber Industry 
Is Predicted for 1932 by R. G. Dun & Co. 


HE general rubber trade has just emerged from one 

of the most unfavorable years in its history, in the 

opinion of the research department of R. G. Dun & 
Company, as expressed in a special survey of the industry 
issued this month. While this organization concedes that 
the industry, as a whole, must “mark time” for the balance 
of the winter, it sees encouraging signs for 1932 in the 
lowered stocks and deferred replacement demand in many 
branches of the trade. 

“Manufacturers of floor coverings and rubber tile,” 
the report says, in part, “have been operating on a restricted 
schedule, due to lack of activity in the building trade, this 
condition having been prevalent during almost the entire 
year. Production of mechanical rubber goods used in the 
industrial trades still is on a basis of about 60 per cent of 
capacity. During the last quarter of 1931, however, evi- 
dence pointing to an improvement appeared, and orders 
were more frequent and in larger amounts. 


“Increased production was noted during 1931 in the 
case of motorcycle tires, insulated wires, insulating com- 
pounds, stationers’ rubber goods, heels and soles, sporting 
goods, toys and novelties. 

“While the unit volume of sales of automobile tires is 
only 10 per cent below the record of 1930, the dollar value 
reveals a drop of fully 23 per cent. Sales of mechanical 
goods are nearly 25 per cent less than they were a year ago. 
Inclement weather during the last quarter of 1931 created 
an unusual demand for rubber footwear and clothing, and 
the month by month comparison of sales exceeded those for 
the last three months of 1930. This recovery of sales will 
cut down materially the reduction, and it is estimated that 
the 1931 volume in this branch probably will not be off 
more than 20 per cent from that of 1930. 


“Prices now are so low that only the best equipped fac- 
tories, mechanically and financially, can count on a profit. 
As a matter of fact, profit and loss deficits were practically 
uniform among American rubber companies during 1931. 
Even those reporting a net profit showed a deficit after 


dividends and other charges were made. It was in 1930 
that most companies showed a loss for the first time in 
many years. 

“For the balance of the winter, it is expected that the 
industry, as a whole, will mark time. Business in hard 
rubber goods is expected to be fairly steady, with the aver- 
age about at a normal rate, considering the trend of gen- 
eral business. While no one seems willing to hazard an 
opinion as to the probable course of the trade during 1932, 
conditions in some branches are nearly normal, as stocks 
have been reduced during the past two and a half years 
to such an extent that they are about one-half the peak fig- 
ures of 1929. This is true particularly of footwear and 
rubber clothing. Stocks of mechanical goods still are ex- 
cessive. 

“Tt is the general opinion that demand must appear 
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early in the current year, and bring with it some strengthen- 
ing of the price structure. The latter, however, will be 
dependent, to a large extent, on the price of crude rubber, 
and it cannot be overlooked that stocks of the latter now 
are the largest in the history of the industry. 

“The gain over the record of 1930 in rubber consump- 
tion and sales in several branches of the industry, how- 
ever, gives some cause tor expecting a turn in the course 
of the industry [his improvement, together with a fairly 
steady consumption of tires, presents the brightest phase 
of the current situation.’ 


J. W. Thomas Named Firestone President; 
H. S. Firestone Made Chairman of Board 


ETIRING from the presidency of the Firestone Tire 
R & Rubber Company after nearly 30 years, Harvey S. 
Firestone was elected chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of that company on January 12. John W. Thomas, 
vice-president of the company for 12 years, was named 
as president to succeed Mr. Firestone at the latter’s recom- 


mendation 


Mr. Firestone ascribed his desire to relinquish the presi- 
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J. W. Thomas H. S. Firestone 
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possible an increase in the scope 
keeping contact with the world-wide ex 


pansion of the organization. It is understood that Mr 
Firestone will in no manner give up any control of the 
company’s activities by becoming chairman of the board 
At the same time Mr. Firestone retired as president of 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Company of California. Ross 
J. Cope, vice-president and general manager of that or 


ganization since its establishment in 1928, was elected 
president 


Mr. Firestone’s rise from an Ohio farm boy to the 
head of one of the world’s largest rubber companies is well 
known to the industry He succeeded James Christie, first 
president of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, in 


1903, three vears the inception of the company. 


John W. Thomas, also born on an Ohio farm, has been 
with the Firestone organization since completing his course 
at Buchtel College (now Akron University) in 1908. Em- 
ployed first in the chemical laboratory, he was made fac- 
tory foreman 18 months later and from that time on his 
connection wit! r 
motions He became vice-president in charge of manu 
facturing at the end of 1919 and in December, 1929, was 
given the additional title of general manager of the 
company 


Firestone has been a long series of pro 


~ 


1 


Ross |. Cope, like Mr. Firestone, was born on a farm 
in Columbiana County, Ohio. He was a county school 
teacher, was graduated from Oberlin College after a busi- 
ness course, and in November, 1915, went to the Firestone 
organization. His rise during the past 17 years was rapid 
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and, when the California plant was established, he wen 
there as vice-president and general manager. 

At the stockholders’ meeting preceding the directo: 
session, Russell A. Firestone, second son of Mr. Firestor 
was elected a member of the board of directors. He w 
graduated from Princeton in 1924 and since has devote 
himself to the sales end of the business. Directors reelect: 
include Harvey S. Firestone, John W. Thomas, Harvey 
Firestone, Jr., Stacy G. Carkhuff, B. M. Robinson, Jol 
J. Shea, Harris Creech, H. H. Hollinger and Edson 
Oberlin. 


November Tire Shipments Are Higher; 
Production is Lowest for Ten Year 
S HIPMENTS of pneumatic casings for the month « 


November amounted to 2,887,464 units, an increase « 

1.3 per cent over October and 1.9 per cent abov 
November, 1930. This compares with a usual season 
decline of 26.3 per cent, according to statistics released b 
the Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc. 

Production, however, slumped to the lowest levels in te 
years or more in the case of both casings and inner tubes 
Actual output for November totaled 2,500,788 pneumati: 
casings, a decrease of 15.9 per cent as compared with Octo 
ber, and 5.8 per cent below November, 1930, which ha 
previously marked the lowest point for recent years. 

Pneumatic casings on hand November 30 amounted t 
7,919,034 units, a decrease of 4.6 per cent under the Octobe: 
31 total of 8,300,065 units, and 17.5 per cent below Novem 
ber 30, 1930. This inventory figure was the lowest re 
corded by the domestic industry since November, 1925. 

Shipments of inner tubes were the smallest sinc: 
February, 1922, but production was lower, bringing 
stocks down further. During the month of November thers 
were 2,443,644 inner tubes produced and 2,594,645 tubes 
shipped, leaving a stock in manufacturers’ hands of 
8,119,635 inner tubes. Solid and cushion tire shipments 
exceeded output for the twenty-first consecutive month 
both figures being the lowest in many years, and inventories 
were consequently brought down still lower 

The tire industry is estimated to have consumed a total 
of 32,401,919 pounds of crude rubber and 10,450,667 
pounds of cotton fabric in the manufacture of 
tires and tubes during the month of November 

These estimates of the Rubber Manufacturers Associa 
tion, Inc., are based on reports furnished by manufacturers 
who produce approximately 80 per cent of the total for the 
United States, but have been adjusted to represent 100 pet 
cent in the figures quoted above. 


all types of 


1931 Consumption Was 348,986 Tons; 
December Imports Highest Since 1929 


ONSUMPTION of crude rubber by manufacturers 
_J in the United States during the year of 1931 totaled 
348,986 long tons, according to the monthly statis- 
tics compiled by the Rubber Manufacturers’ Association 
This compares with the 1930 total of 375,980 long tons 
and with the record 1929 consumption of 469,804 long 
tons. It is the smallest total for any year since 1924. 
Consumption for the month of December is estimated 
to have been 21,409 long tons, a decrease of 6.7 per cent 
below the November figure of 22,943 long tons and slightly 
less than the December, 1930, total of 21,687 long tons. 
Last month’s consumption was the smallest recorded for 
any month since November, 1923, although the percentage 
of decline from November compares favorably with pre- 
vious years. The seasonal decline for the previous five 
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Rubber Executives 


At Annual Banquet 


Members of the Rubber Manufac- 

turers Association at their 32nd 

annual dinner in the new Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel 








years for December under November has been 8.7 per cent. 


Imports of crude rubber for the month of December, 
according to the association’s own estimates, amounted to 
51,931 long tons, the highest for any one month since 
\pril, 1929. December arrivals were 18.7 per cent greater 
than November and 48.8 per cent above December, 1930. 

Total imports into the United States for the full year 
of 1931 are estimated by the association to have been 495,- 
163 long tons. ‘This compares with the association’s esti- 
mates of 488,343 long tons for 1930 and 561,454 long 
tons for 1929. 

The association estimates total domestic stocks of crude 
rubber on hand December 31 at 322,826 long tons, an all- 
time record and an increase of 10.4 per cent over Novem- 
ber 30 and 60.6 per cent over the 200,998 long tons re- 
ported for December 31, 1930. 

Crude rubber afloat for United States ports on De- 
cember 31 is estimated at 53,940 long tons as against 77,- 
443 long tons on November 30 and 56,035 long tons on 
December 31, 1930. The total visible stocks on hand and 
afloat at the end of the year, therefore, rose to a new high 
level at 376,766 long tons. This compares with 257,033 
long tons at the end of 1930 and 180,997 long tons at 
the close of 1929. 


Pennsylvania Reports Good 1931 Profit; 
Shareholders Buy $2,000,000 More Stock 


[ A special meeting of stockholders of the Pennsy] 
A vania Rubber Company, of Jeannette, Pa., makers 

of tires, tubes and tennis balls, an issue of 20,000 
shares of first preferred stock at $100 a share was fully 
and promptly subscribed. ‘This issue will be subject to a 
dividend of 6 per cent. 

The subscription of this new preferred stock issue in- 
volving $2,000,000 will provide additional capital and 
strengthen materially its financial structure. 

While the annual statement of the company will not 
become available until March, W. O. Rutherford, presi 
dent, announced that preliminary figures show that a very 
satisfactory profit was earned during 1931 after providing 
for depreciation, taxes, insurance, interest, writing down 
of raw material and finished goods inventories and other 
contingencies. 

“The net earnings of the company for the year 1931,” 
said Mr. Rutherford, “are sufficient to provide payment of 
dividends on first preferred stock, second preferred stock, 
and leave a substantial margin for common stock. 

“The company has made decided progress during the 
past year in improving its dealer structure and building up 





(Other news of the industry will be found on Pages 361-366) 
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a greater recognition for the quality of its product. This 
was a notable feat, in view of the unfavorable conditions 
which have prevailed generally and which existed particu- 
larly in the rubber industry. 

“The outlook is encouraging for an improved volume 
and more favorable operations during the coming year.” 


Rubber Manufacturers Association Meets 
And Reelects Officers for Year of 1932 
é \HE annual meeting and dinner of the Rubber Manu- 


facturers’ Association was held at the new Waldorf- 

Astoria, New York, N. Y., January 11, 1931. At 
the business session held at 11 A. M., only routine matters 
were discussed, reports adopted and vacancies in the board 
of directors filled. Upon adjournment the board met to 
elect officers for the year, resulting in the re-election of 
the present officers for another one-year term. Besides 
John D. Tew, president of the B. F. Goodrich Company, 
who succeeded to the presidency of the Association upon 
the death of Samuel Woolner, Jr., last year, the present 
officers include F. B. Davis, president of United States 
Rubber Company, first vice-president; C. D. Garretson, 
president of the Electric Hose and Rubber Company, sec- 
ond vice-president, and A. L. Viles, secretary. 

Directors elected for a three-year term included G. B. 
Dryden, president, Dryden Rubber Company; E. B. Ger- 
main, president, Dunlop Tire and Rubber Corporation; A. 
B. Newhall, vice-president, Hood Rubber Company; Wil- 
liam O'Neill, president, General Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany, and John D. Tew, president, B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany. Herbert E. Smith, vice-president, United States 
Rubber Company, was elected a director for a two-year 
term, and W. H. Lalley, president, Kelly-Springfield Tire 
Company, was elected for the one-year term. 

The annual banquet was held in the evening in the Roof 
Ballroom of the hotel and was attended by 403 members 
of the Association and guests. Only two speeches were 
made, both reflecting an optimistic outlook for the indus- 
try in the coming year. John P. Kennedy, associate editor 
of Collier’s and a well-known writer on economic and in- 
dustrial topics, was the first speaker and he was followed 
by Honorable L. J. Dickinson, Senator from Iowa. A 
group of five songs were rendered by Alan Jones and 
music during the dinner was supplied by the Waldorf- 
Astoria Orchestra. 

President Tew presided during the dinner as _ toast- 
master and made a few opening remarks in which he ex- 
pressed confidence in an early return to prosperity for the 
industry. The dinner committee consisted of W. H. Lal- 
ley, George B. Dryden and W. O. Rutherford. 
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Rubber at the National Auto Show 


UBBER played a more prominent part than ever 

before in the showing of the new models at the 

32nd Annual National Automobile Show, held at 
Grand Central Palace, New York City, during the week of 
January 9. The Show is reported to have broken all pre- 
vious records in the matter of attendance, enthusiasm and 
actual car sales and has gone far to encourage manufactur- 
ers in considering the prospects for the coming year. 

As usual the tire companies did not have individual 
exhibits but practically all of the first-line tire brands of 
the leading companies were represented on the displayed car 
models. But aside from tires, rubber figured on every hand 
in the construction of bodies, chasses, motor mountings and 
as a vibration dampener in a variety of forms. 

The outstanding selling argument in practically all the 
car demonstrations centered around the effective use of 
rubber in motor mountings and the Chrysler “floating 
power” feature,—the latter being a method of supporting 
the engine in a live rubber mounting at each end of the 
natural axis passing through its center of gravity. In the 
Plymouth car 270 individual rubber parts are used. Most 
of the rubber parts in the majority of the cars are incon- 
spicuous or entirely concealed but are adding increased 
comfort in riding performance. 

Soft rubber is being used as a base in the upholstery of 
some of the cars, particularly in the side arm rests. This 
is a feature of the Dodge. Rubber mats, with insulating 
felt pads underneath, were conspicuously featured in the 
flooring of front compartments, while rubber draft elimi- 


Economies in Plantation Practices 


G OME details of the extent of the drastic economies 
which have been forced on the rubber plantation estates 
in the Far East, through the drop in the market price of 
the commodity, were given in recent press stories in the 
Financial News and The Economist, both of London. 

Estates which previously worked at a cost of about 514d. 
are now working at 234d. f.o.b., and this figure in many 
cases has been reduced to 2d. Although these extremely 
low figures may be temporary, nothing short of a world 
trade boom is likely to raise them to their previous level, 
unless it be a widespread and fatal disease among rubber 
trees. 

Among the chief measures adopted to reduce costs coolie 
wages have been reduced at least 20 per cent, and a higher 
standard of work has been introduced. This has facilitated 
the reduction of labor forces, and only the healthiest and 
most efficient have been retained. Periodic tapping has been 
adopted widely because it produces a higher rate of yield, 
even though the actual annual yield may be lower. This 
enables the tapper to bring in more latex each day, which 
reduces the tapping cost. Supervision has been reduced by 
periodic tapping, because areas out of tapping require little 
European supervision. In this way the acreage of rubber 
per assistant has been increased from 500 to 2,000 or more. 
Asiatic supervision under European superintendents is the 
solution that has been adopted most frequently. Weeding 
is either included in the tapper’s task or done by the tapper 
as afternoon’s work at a low rate of pay. 

The contract system of tapping with Chinese has been 
adopted widely. Owing to the low price of tin, there are 
many Chinese coolies out of work. Contractors employ 
them on estates and pay them little more than their food. 





nators were in evidence around pedals and gear shifts. 

In body construction, rubber bushings are being use 
considerably in all frame joints. In the Hupmobile tl 
fenders are attached to the running boards by bolts whic 
pass through heavy rubber insulating blocks. This car als 
featured a seven-point motor mounting on rubber and rul 
ber mounted transmission. Other minor uses of rubber i 
the same car included waterproof distribution cap and 
flexible rubber cap at the base of the gear shift lever, whic! 
prevents grease from reaching the front compartment. 

The extensive wiring systems in the new cars also cal 
for an increasing amount of insulated wire. 

Rubber spring shackles have been made standa.d equij 
ment on several cars. The securing of the flywheel to th: 
crankshaft through rubber bushings tends to damp out the 
noise of the starting gears. 

This multiple use of rubber in automobile constructio: 
was not confined to the higher priced car models but wa: 
also evident in the lower priced grades. 

In the accessory exhibits the Custom Built Tire Cor- 
poration of America, 161 W. 64th Street, New York City, 
showed their line of special built casings and the Textile 
Leather Corporation exhibited samples of rubber-coated 
top materials. 

The General Motors salon was held during the same 
week of the Show at the Waldorf-Astoria. 

While not represented at the Show by exhibits, the 
leading tire manufacturers had sales and technical repre- 
sentatives present in New York during the week. 


Malayan law allows the Chinese contractor to supply food 
to his coolies and make a profit out of the transaction, 
whereas the estate owner employing Tamils is not allowed 
to do this. At present the Chinese contractors realize the 
position, and if they can keep their labor together and avoid 
a loss on the contract they are content. Many have resorted 
to keeping pigs, the care of which provides occupation for 
the coolies’ spare time. The disadvantage of this system 
from the estate viewpoint is that trees may be wounded by 
bad tapping and too much bark may be consumed ; but em- 
ployment is now so scarce that a high standard of work 
can be obtained with comparatively little supervision. 





Rubber and Mohair Combined for New Shoe Welting 


UBBER and mohair shoe welting has been developed 

at Sanford Mills, Sanford, Me., according to a recent 
announcement of the Mohair Institute, Chicago, IIl., the 
new material being devised to prolong the life of shoes and 
to give a storm welting with greater flexibility and improved 
waterproof qualities. 

By a patented process, the mohair fabric with 20,000 to 
40,000 hairs to the square inch is made into a base for the 
rubber, the combination, according to the announcement 
forming an excellent substitute for grain leather. Tests 
over a period of years before the material was placed on 
the market, showed that the new welting protects stitches 
against breaking, it adheres more closely to the shoe, needle 
holes close tightly after sewing and the material does not 
deteriorate unduly under heat or changes of temperature. 
Samples were kept in heated offices for four years before 
they showed signs of breaking down. 
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Ventilation for Solvents a 


the Rubber Industry’ 


Industrial Poisonings Due to Vapors Largely the Result of Poor Plant 
Engineering—Vapors Met With in Rubber Industry Mostly Heavier-Than-Air 


By P. W. GuUMAER 
Consulting Engineer, New York City 


HE principal thesis in my remarks will be a plea for 

better engineering as pertaining to this particular 
subject, and less guesswork. I will make a very broad 
: statement, and if any of you men can bring up instances to 
: contradict it I would be very glad to have you do so. All 
cases of chronic industrial poisoning due to vapors are the 
3 result of poor engineering. Notice I don’t include dusts in 
that, as a man can get radium or lead dust on his hands 
and transfer it to his mouth. Personally, | don’t consider 
that an engineering problem, but a hygienic one. As to 
vapors, you can’t transfer them in any appreciable amount 
to your mouth. They are absorbed by inhalation. 


The removal of these vapors is something that requires 
a special training and experience. If you have enough ex- 
perience you possibly do not need the technical training. 
But it is not a job for a tinsmith, a ventilation contractor, 
or anybody who happens to be handy. That, I found, is a 
tendency, particularly in the small plant. The state depart- 
: ment of labor or health inspector comes along and finds out 
: you are using a certain solvent or a certain chemical, and 
| says you must have ventilation. There is no study made 
as to what kind of ventilation is necessary, but he just says 
ventilation, some ducts and a fan. 

If you build a large steam turbine or generator or steam 
boiler, any large equipment in other lines of engineering, a 
very thorough test is made on it, a very complete test, de- 
pending on the purpose in view. You test the efficiency, 
the capacity and the overload, and the manufacturer has to 
make those tests good, that is, his specifications are very 
clear and exact. If the test falls below certain standards 
the equipment can be rejected. 

What test do we have in ventilation of toxic vapors? 
[here is one large industrial state that pretends to have 
tests. That is, to install any ventilating equipment, you 
have to file triplicate copies of the plans and they have 
a man sitting at a desk who goes over them and rejects 
or approves them. They decide what thickness of metal 
you have to use in your duct, what size blower, how many 
cubic feet of air a minute to remove, what static suction to 
use. All those things may be of some help, but they are 
ibsolutely no measure of the final result. The only thing 
that means anything at all in ventilation of industrial 
poisons is the amount of vapor that remains in the air 
hat the workman breathes. If you don’t know that, every- 
thing is guesswork. 

The ventilation of vapors is similar to that of dust, but 








*Paper presented before the 20th Annual Safety Congress and Exposition, 
hicago, Ill., October 12-16, 1931. 





it is not identical. The size of a molecule is infinitesimal 
as compared with a particle of dust. You know that the 
faster water flows the larger the particles it will carry along. 
Air is the same. You need a high velocity in carrying dust. 
They use as high as a thousand feet per minute in some 
cases. The minimum static pressure permitted in some 
states is two inches of water suction. The problem is 
different in removing toxic vapors. You don’t need a 
high velocity unless you are moving contrary to the natural 
circulation. If the equipment is designed correctly the high 
velocity will draw in an excessive amount of air and you 
are apt to remove more air than would otherwise be 
necessary. 


Ventilation of these vapors should aid the natural cir- 
culation; that is, for lighter-than-air vapors you should 
draw them up, for heavier-than-air vapors you should draw 
them down. When you do that, you can use a lower 
velocity, handle less air, and remove a larger percentage of 
the vapors. 

The vapors met with in the rubber industry are mostly 
heavier than air. We should use down-draft suction. If 
you meet with a new chemical and don’t know its density 
or whether it is lighter or heavier than air, there is a very 
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Figure 1 


simple way of finding out. Find out the molecular weight. 
If the molecular weight is higher than 29, then it is heavier 
than air. If less than that, it is lighter than air. That is 
more accurate than other tests on the ventilating equipment. 

Figure 1 is an example of efficient ventilation. B is a 
moving belt carrying pieces of cloth coated with rubber 
cement from which a solvent is being evaporated. An 
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enclosure of sheet metal is built underneath the belt. It 
extends two inches above the articles being dried. A small 
suction, less than one-eighth inch of water suction, is suf- 
ficient to remove the vapors so that no measureable amount 
This construction 
should not be used if heat is applied to hasten drying. 


escape 5s over the edge into the room 


nother example of ventilation of 
xample refers to the coating of ani- 
The principal, however, 


Figure 2 show 
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mal leather with lacquer by hand 
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solvent vapors 
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Floor 
To exhausf 
Figure 2 
can be applied to operations in the rubber industry. 1 
represents the table where lacquer is applied. F is a gas 
tight fence two feet high surrounding the operation. D 
represents coated hides being dried. G is a grill covering 
1 vent duct under the floor Considerable quantities of 


vapor are given off during the drying process. This vapor 
z 


falls to the floor and is drawn into the vent duct instead 


of diffusing into the room It is surprising the small 
amount of air necessary to obtain effective ventilation when 
the above method is used 


In the design of ventilating equipment, what do we need 
to know We need to know the toxic limit of the material 
you are using; that is, how much of the vapor can remain 
in the air without endangering the health of the workmen, 
even those who are most susceptible. Of course that is not 
accurately known on many materials 

You also need to know the quantity used in the process 
That tells you the amount of air to be handled. A friend 
of mine was discussing this with me the other day and he 
as your first consideration the concen- 
tration at the breathing zone Well, you do in some cases, 
but not always. You have to use that with some judgment 


said, ““Don’'t vou take 


while ago of an experimental machine 
It was set up in a large 
It was more convenient 


| made a test 


for coating pencils with lacquer 


mia hine Ss 
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“ay ae as od 
to make the test on Saturday when the factory was closed 


down \ test of the breathing zone then would have been 
ibsolutely usel because it would have taken hours for 
enough of the vapor diffuse into the atmosphere to give 
an appreciable reading What we did was to design the 
ventilation so that you couldn't detect any vapors at all three 
inches above the pet 

lhe measurement of the concentration of vapors at the 
breathn yrie Iter the ichine 1s complete. to find out 


1 


whether vou hav is absolutely 


necessary 

As to the future of industrial poisons, the engineer and 
the physician are both dependent upon medical research 
The engineer has to know the toxic limit of the particular 


breathe with 


chemical, that is how much the workman can 
out endangeri us he 


} ] ; 


Sper fic methods ot diagnosis and 


Che physician wants to know 


if poss ble information on 
susceptibility, 


what kind of individuals might be more 


susceptible, and methods of treatment. 
| think the responsi 


on three parties, speaking 


jility for industrial poisoning rests 

generally of the country as a 
First you have the producers of a particular chemi 
cers are beginning to realize that they 


whole 
cal Che large prod 


have a responsibility when they put a chemical on the market 
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to be used by others. Medical research will show wheth 
the material is toxic or not, and just how toxic it is. 

In the use of the materials, the rubber factory and othe 
using it have a responsibility in applying the results of 1 
research through the engineer, in ventilation ; the industri 
physician, in medical examination, early diagnosis and tre: 
ment. The state has a responsibility which is chiefly supe 
visory. If the state tries to enter into engineering, th 
is making detailed specifications, it isn’t fair either to tl 
state or to the individual industry, because suppose th: 
come along and tell you that you have to install the equi 
ment having certain suction, certain velocity, removing 
certain amount of air at a certain place, and then tes 
are made and you find a dangerous concentration. We 
they will come back and want you to change it. You ha 
a perfect right to say you installed it as they told you 
and you can’t afford to change it. But if the state restric 
itself to supervision in merely determining whether there 
a hazard after the equipment is installed, it is more sati 
factory. With the new processes and new machines creey 
ing up all the while, no one can sit down at a desk and loo! 
at a blueprint and tell whether that equipment is going t 
carry off the vapors, without some preliminary tests a1 
finai tests when the equipment is finished 


S 
f 


Discussion 


Jeannette, Pa.): 
Does that indicate 


\. M. Dietz (Pennsylvania Rubber Co., 
would like to inquire about that first figure 
duct below the belt? 

Mr. GumMAER: Yes, with a duct below the belt 
Mr. Dietz: Would that carry away heavier-than-air vapors: 

Mr. GuMAE!I I have never found, with heavier-than-air vapor 
a place where a fan placed in the wall near the ceiling is wort 
anything at all. It merely creates a false sense of security. I ma 
tests of the concentration in fans near the ceiling and never fout 
it more than 25 parts per million. You have to remove a tremendot 
amount of air and you can’t get it all out. General ventilati 
in some cases, particularly if you have a cross draft and the door 


are open right to the floor at opposite ends of the room, with the 
small amount of solvent that is used, may carry away the vapor 
but then you have the possibility that in inclement weather tl 
doors will be closed As to ventilation from windows, if the wit 


dows are high it isn’t sufficient, because you don’t ventilate bel 
vour window sills Occasionally the drafts blow it up into tl 


breathing zone 


Dr. J. N. Surrtey (Examining Physician, Hood Rubber C 
Watertown, Mass What type of instrument would you have 
testing vapors We never gave it a thought We run fans 
near the windows to the highest point. and they are pulling fri 


hoth sides 

Mr. GumaeErR: The instrument used is called an interferometer 
With other methods it takes several hours to get one sample, at 
you have several days of laboratory work to know what you hav 
in just one test. With this instrument you have your result right 
way. It is based upon the refractive index of a vapor 


{ 
1 thev h 


Dr. Suirtey: In the picture of a coal mine I noticed ’ 
some kind of an instrument for testing the air The miner ust 
of an instrument, made several motions, and then walk« 
over to a cabin in the wall, and in a very short time they had 


in that particular chamber 


some sort 


test of the air 
Mr. GuUMAER 


indicating carbon monoxide methane, and other vapors 


There are several instruments on the market 
But they ar 


not accurate enough when you consider chronic poisoning \s 
prevention against acute poisoning they may be satisfactory. If you 
were going to send a man down into a tank and inted to know 


if there were vapors in there, those instruments might be of some 
value, but in chronic poisoning they are not sensitive enough. 
Dr. Surrey: I think Mr. Dietz’ question was along the line ot 
where they dope the felt. 

Mr. D Where they dope the inside of the tennis ball It 
travels over open conveyor. 

Dr. Surrey: It is my understanding t 
it has been changed in the last six or seven years, they 
the problem where they dope their tennis ball felt, by partitioning 
off that section of a room with the exhaust fan at the wall on the 
floor level in the closed side of the room. This has, I believe, prac 


hat in this factory, unless 


have solved 


(Concluded on pa 
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urvey of the 


Tire T rade 


in | ROUBLED CHI 


Second-Line Tires Predominate — Competition Is Particularly 
Severe—Manchurian Market Disturbed by Military Unrest — 
Further Extension of Japanese Influence Will Aid Japanese Tires 


ROM reports emanating from the Department of 
C Commerce it would seem that the market in China 

for tires was simmering down to “second-line” 
erades. Most of the Chinese companies and agencies have 
been carrying second-line tires for some time, due to the 
fact that such grades are 15 per cent lower in price. The 
low purchasing power of interior customers, which is fur- 
ther depleted by the drop in silver exchange and the fact 
that there are no facilities in the interior for the repair of 
tires, has made the second-line tires the most popular grades 

yr this particular market. 

The published 1930 “Returns of Trade,’ recently re- 
leased, again fail to separately classify motor-car tires from 
bicycle and rickshaw tires, though a promise to do so had 
been given by the customs authorities. Through the rec- 
ords of the statistical secretary of customs, the following in- 
formation has been received (details as to country of 
origin are not available) : 


China’s Imports of Tires and Inner Tubes 


(Excluding Hong Kong, but including Manchuria) 


1930 1931 (January-June) 

Item Value Value 
Number (haikwan Number  (haikwan 

taels ) taels) 

Tires: 

Pneumatic ....... 53,119 1,688,631 20,338 847,218 
MD cancia caves 2,408 62,616 982 47 369 
Inner tubes ......... 47,642 249,833 13,686 99,216 


(Haikwan Tael approximately $.35 U, S. Currency.) 


Competition remains as severe as ever and is respon- 
sible for the several changes in discounts that have oc- 
curred during the last quarter. All tire companies have 
taken such heavy losses in this territory that there is now 
. glimmering hope that they may in the near future get 
together on a “live and let live” basis. American companies 
are watching the next move of the Dunlop tire people, owing 
to England’s change from the gold standard. It is not yet 
known whether the Dunlop organization will decide to 
quote in sterling or change over to gold-dollar quotations. 


The “Bridge Stone” tire, a product of Japanese manu- 
facture, has entered the Chinese market. It is marketed 
through Mitsui Bussan Kaisha at Shanghai, and by Taishin 
Yoko at Dairen, which has agencies in Mukden, Chang- 
chun, and Harbin. Prices are considerably below Ameri- 
can tires. So far, very little business has been done. This 
may, however, be attributable to the fact that the tire was 
put on the market shortly after the recent Sino-Korean 
troubles. Japan’s military occupation in Manchuria has 
revived the anti-Japanese boycott, so that tire distributors 
are little concerned over competition of this brand of tire. 


Only four sizes of these tires—two popular passenger cars 
and two heavy-duty sizes—are available. 

The Central Garage at Mukden, which had the agency 
for Michelin tires, has gone out of business; its stock, 
estimated at 50 to 100, has been sold at 60 to 65 per cent 
discount. No new agent has been appointed. 

Shanghai stocks are somewhat under normal for the 
leading tire companies, with a tendency to keep them so 
under present business conditions. The cancellation by the 
Chinese maritime customs of duty-drawback privileges has 
also had some effect on Shanghai stocks. Where com- 
panies formerly stocked in Shanghai for Dairen and Hong 
Kong needs, this is being discontinued, and direct factory 
shipments are being made to Dairen and Hong Kong, re- 
spectively, as needed, instead of drawing stocks from 
Shanghai. 

Tientsin stocks remain approximately the same, being 
fairly high for the volume of business offering. Imports 
although light, have been sufficient to take care of the busi- 
ness done. Stocks are believed to be sufficient for several 
months, even with a considerable reduction in imports. 

Dealers in Tientsin report a slight improvement in 
business during the summer quarter. There has been little 
further expansion of bus services, but fairly satisfactory 
operating conditions have now encouraged operators to 
make some investments in new equipment, which they were 
hesitant about doing during the preceding two quarters. 
Given continued stability in the political situation, this busi- 
ness will probably show further improvement during the 
coming quarter. 

Except for this slight improvement in consumption by 
busses, largely in the Peking and Tientsin district, there has 
been little change in the general tire situation. 


Manchuria 


Manchuria was just beginning to develop as an auto- 
motive market when the present depression set in. Until 
quite recently, its market has been more or less subsidiary 
to the larger markets in the south of China, and most of 
the agencies in this area have been sub-agencies of Shan- 
ghai and Tientsin companies. This condition is gradually 
changing, and many of the local agents of automobiles and 
accessories have become quite independent of the dealers 
in the south and are making direct connections for the 
purchase of their goods. These larger accessory dealers are 
also capable of supplying smaller dealers in outlying dis- 
tricts and in that respect are capable of acting as distribu- 
tors to certain outlying areas. 

Manchuria now has about 7,500 cars in all, which are 
distributed approximately as follows: Dairen area, 1,200; 
Mukden area, 3,000; Harbin area, 3,300. Included in the 
foregoing are approximately 55 or 60 bus lines, operating 












































a total of about 550 cars of all sizes. These lines are 
operating in outlying districts and connect small towns with 
bus service Motor trucks are becoming more general and 
are gradually replacing the small carts in the large cities 
The greater number of cars operating in the country dis- 
tricts are permitted to become very dilapidated in opera- 
tion, and very few accessories of the luxury type are pur- 
chased 

Since the last quarter of 1929, however, automotive 
business has fallen off considerably in Manchuria, owing 
to a general decline of foreign trade and to the depreciation 
of silver, which has increased the cost of automotive equip- 
ment in native currency about 50 per cent. The automo- 
tive market has been very hard hit, and buyers are refrain- 
ing from purchasing anything but absolute necessities. This 
condition is undoubtedly only temporary; but at the pres- 
ent time there are practically no imports of automobiles, 
and dealers in automotive equipment and accessories are 
taking considerable losses and are not generally interested 
in investing in further equipment unless immediate profits 
are assured 

Hong Kong 

In Hone Kong business was good throughout the third 
quarter of 1931, but price cutting continues. Agreements 
hetween the various tire dealers to maintain prices have 
apparently been unsuccessful Two American brands and 


Dunlop are estimated to hold about 75 per cent of the 


market 

fires manufactured by Tan Ka Kee of Singapore are 
havine very little effect on the market and none of the 
local rubber manufacturers has yet attempted to manufac- 
ture tires 

Stocks, though exact figures remain unavailable, were 
reported somewhat higher than during the second quarter. 
In this connection it should be noted that nearly 60 per cent 
of the imports of rubber tires into Hong Kong during the 
first eight months of 1931 have been re-exported, though 
more than half of the motor vehicles in this area are lo- 
cated in the Colony of Hong Kong. This would tend to 
indicate that during 1930, stocks became exhausted in the 
outports and were replenished during the early months 1931. 


K-Gutta 


GUTTA, a form of thermoplastic, flexible insulating 

material designed especially to meet the needs of the 

modern high-speed submarine telegraph and _tele- 
phone cable, has been recently developed by the Telegraph 
Construction and Maintenance Company, Ltd., of London. 
A comprehensive description of the new material recently 
appeared in the December 26, 1931, issue of The Jndia 
Rubber Journal, under the authorship of J. N. Dean, from 
which the following brief abstract is made. 

The new material is a mechanical mixture of 60-70 per 
cent hydro-carbon from gutta-percha or balata or both, 
with 30-40 per cent purified petroleum jelly, stabilized with 
an antioxidant. Its manufacture is very simple. The warm 
raw gutta-percha or balata is crushed in thin sheets almost 
amounting to shreds, by rapid passage through closely set 
rolls in the presence of moisture. These sheets are dried 
by a circulation of dry air or nitrogen until ready for 
deresinification. Special low boiling point gasoline is then 
pumped over the dried sheets at a temperature not ex- 
ceeding the point at which solution of the hydrocarbon com- 
mences. Circulation is continued until the resin content is 
reduced to below 1 per cent. The deresinated material, or 
gutta, as it is termed, is now dissolved in some fresh spirit 
to as strong a solution as its natural viscosity will allow, 
usually about 5-7 per cent. To this is added a filter-aid, 
such as a special earth or charcoal, and the solution is fil- 
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tered through a close cloth or paper, which has been pri 
coated to prevent clogging. The hydrocarbon is now r 
covered from the solvent by distillation with steam or | 
refrigeration. 

The addition of petroleum jelly may be made eith 
to the solution after filtration, but before steam distill: 
tion, or it may be added in a mixing machine after solve: 
removal. In either case the material is finally process: 
in the usual gutta-percha machinery, during which the ant 
oxidant is added. It is then passed on for wire insulatio: 
possessing about .5 per cent moisture. The covering oper: 
tion requires nothing special but that the temperatur 
should be kept between 95 and 100 degrees Centigrade. 

The advantageous properties of K-Gutta may be sun 
marized by saying that it has the mechanical and chemic: 
advantages of gutta-percha, with a di-electric constant o 
2.5 and a conductance of less than 10"? ohms per cent 
meter cube, measured under sea-bottom conditions. 

K-Gutta is not to be confused with Paragutta, anothe 
cable insulating material, recently developed by the Be 
Telephone Laboratories. Paragutta is a combination o 
purified gutta-percha or balata and crude rubber, fro 
which the nitrogenous bodies have been almost complete); 
eliminated, whereas, K-Gutta is a mixture of gutta-perch 
or balata and petroleum jelly. Paragutta was described i: 
the February 25, 1931, issue of THe Rupper Ace. 


Lead Stripping Machine 


LECTRICAL wire and cable manufacturers, when 
producing round cables for the most part, occasion 
ally have the problem of removing the lead from a: 
oval or duplex cable. This is easily taken care of by the 
adjustable guide and splitting head on the newly improved 
lead splitting machine, recently announced by John Robert- 
son Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., which is shown in the 
accompanying illustration and which has two separate ad- 





justments to take care of the large and small diameters of 
oval cables. 

Another feature of the machine is an easily accessible 
and quickly adjustable device provided for the depth of 
the lead splitting knives. These features are equally im- 
portant to manufacturers of rubber garden hose, who are 
using the lead casing process, as adjustments for different 
diameters of hose can be made in a few seconds and the 
expensive and cumbersome guide bushings are not required. 
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| J afeguarding the Ftealth of 


(COMPOUNDING Room EMPLOYEES” 


Education as to the Hazards of Various Compounding Materials Is 
Essential—Frequent Physical Examination of Workers Advocated 


By P. B. MARTENS 


Industrial Commission of Ohio, Columbus, O. 


HEN I ask the employees in the plant what are the 

hazards in the compound room, they very readily 

agree usually that they do not have any. However, 
we all know that we have our little hazards in the compound 
room, and I don’t know of anything that is of greater im- 
portance than good housekeeping. There isn’t anything in 
the compound room that would injure the health of em- 
ployees except the ingredients that are handled there, and 
there is just a doubt in my mind as to whether the man 
working in the compound room is given sufficient education 
as to the products he handles. 

I know it to be a fact in a large number of places that a 
man will be given a respirator and told to use the respirator, 
but he is not told why. A certain man not long ago told me 
that he put a new man in the compound room, the foreman 
handed him a respirator, and the very next thing happened 
was that he was looking for the exit. He said he didn’t 
want to die, and if there was anything in there that necessi- 
tated his using a respirator, he wanted to get out. 

I am a firm believer in educating the employee and tell- 
ing him what the hazards are, and also telling him what he 
must do to protect himself. We have lots of things that 
are dangerous, and a man may say the litharge is about the 
most hazardous thing that we have. I know a great number 
of the plants are taking proper care of their employees along 
that line. I don’t know a better method than is followed 
by some of the large companies where they furnish the 
worker a complete change of clothing when he enters upon 
his duties at the beginning of his shift. The men are ro- 
tated. If there are 30 or 40 employees in that department, 
the man will be exposed to the lead hazard only as fre- 
quently as the number of men employed in that department. 
If it is ten days, every ten days he is exposed to the lead 
hazard. A man in good physical condition rotated in that 
manner will be able to throw off any lead that may be con- 
sumed, if he takes proper care he will be able to come back 
in there without improper effects. 


Supervision to Enforce Rules 


I realize that we may tell men they must do this, they 
must take care of certain sanitation, but unless supervision 
sees that those rules are enforced, then it is just too bad. 
I frequently get into a department where there are health 
hazards, and instead of wearing the respirator you will find 
it hanging upon a post somewhere. You call a foreman’s 
attention to it and usual remark is, “Well, he should be 


*Paper presented before the 20th Annual Safety Congress and Exposition, 
Chicago, Ill., Oct. 12-16, 1931. 


wearing that.” But he doesn’t take the right step to correct 
the violation of that safety rule. 

The laboratory, where the formulas are compiled, should 
take the first step in the safeguarding of health of em- 
ployees. As a usual rule, when a formula comes into the 
compound room it is not given a name. The person hand- 
ling the pigments and compounds doesn’t know in a great 
number of cases what he is handling. He is just handling 
a “number.” That is number so-and-so and this is number 
so-and-so. I think if the foreman and the laboratory would 
work closely together along that line they would be able to 
educate their employees to be cautious and handle dangerous 
chemicals or formulas in a more safe and sane manner. 

As to the manner of dumping drums into the hopper, 
the greatest amount of dust is raised at the time of 
weighing pigments. I have seen cases where the hopper is 
up on the floor above and the bins are below. They will be 
dumping the pigments into the hopper without closing the 
bins downstairs, and the very first thing that will happen 
will be a cloud of dust coming out of these bins. Some 
employees are very careless and spill pigments all over the 
floor, and in a very few minutes they will be walking around 
and stirring up a cloud of dust. 


Function of the Medical Staff 


Those are the health hazards. The medical staff in the 
large plants do follow these things very closely, but in the 
small plants where a medical staff is not available, I think 
some means of examination should be installed. I realize 
fully that when a man enters the service of the company 
he is given a thorough medical examination as to physical 
condition. May I cite a case? This is not in any way con- 
nected with a compound room. A man employed as a crane 
man for years, entered the service of the company in perfect 
physical condition. His medical record established that fact. 
One day he walked out on a crane beam in violation of the 
company’s rules and without throwing out the main switch; 
and as he stooped over to place the trolley arm onto the 
feed wire he evidently became dizzy and fell down on the 
feed wire and was electrocuted. 

After the company had paid compensation to the widow, 
the widow came to the service department of the company 
and asked the manager to assist her in disposing of an auto- 
mobile that they had. The inquiry produced the fact that 
the machine was nearly four years old, and when they asked 
her for the mileage on that car it was less than a thousand 
miles. She finally told the manager of the service division 
that they had bought the car and only driven it a few 












































months, but the husband ran into the ditch one Sunday 
afternoon—he became dizzy and fell on the wheel. Her 
statement was, “Since that time we have been afraid to go 
out driving.” 

[he widow admitted then that the husband had been 
afflicted with heart trouble for more than three years. Now, 
had that company taken the precaution of re-examination 
frequently, say every six months, I think that man would 
have been removed from the work of handling a crane, en- 
dangering a number of workmen. I believe that re-exami- 
nation of employees, irrespective of the positions which they 
occupy, should be made very frequently, but not with the 
object of removing physical defectives from the service. In 
my experience we have always found that removing phy sical 
defectives from hazardous conditions or conditions unsuit- 
able to them, and putting them on work that they are well 
able to do. has prolonged the life of the men and has re- 
moved the hazard of their injuring fellow employees. 
onnection with the compound room 


Another hazard in 
That, however, is a physical hazard 


is in cutting rubbet 
and not a health hazard 
Chere is nothing that I care to stress more than cleanli- 
ness in the compound rooms, the enforcement of the use of 
appliances installed, and frequent inspection of 
respirators. ‘There are only a few things that are a detri- 
ment to the health of employees in the compound room, 
and we must stress cleanliness. Every compound room 
should have at least on¢ shower facility for each fifteen or 
twenty employees | know that some of our compound 
' industry do not have shower facilities, 


Satety 


rooms in the rubbet ; ; 
and the man will go home and carry on day after day with- 


out having the opportunity of receiving the sanitation that 


he really shoul have 
Discussion 


Thank you, Mr. Martens. Mr. 


he 


CHAIRMA H 


io vou st use the soay 


: n employees in t 
Schneider, do you treatment on emplo; 


compound roo 

W. L. ScHNELDEI Safety Director, The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, Ohio) Ye we do, with lampblack or pigments that do not 
t the only purpose of that type of soap 
We call it vanishing-cream soaj It is a composition of starch and 
tion which is used either before or after taking a bath 
it prior to the shift, and it keeps the 
| some of the other pigments at a 


come oft readil i i 


soap prepara 
It is more effective by using 
an 


| . ] 
minimum; it is readily removed 


penetration of the lampblack 


Mr. Marti May I ask Mr. Schneider if they still continue 
the supervision of the sanitation of the employees, seeing that they 
go through the process of a good shower before they change back 


into their street < lo 
Mr. ScuHNEIDER: When we started out we had what we called 
ut we don't have to do it today We have 


compulsory supervisiot ! \ 
s so attractive that you will rarely find any 


made our shower bat! 
man going home without taking a bath 

1 ©. Lee (India Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio) I might 
suggest that if you want to create interest, let the company furnish 
ill all be taking a bath. We furnish 


soap and towels, and they w 
soap and towels for all employees 

B. J. Bostwick (Industrial Relations Department, Gillette Rub- 
ber Co., Eau Claire, Wis.) In our compound room we stress 
cleanliness, Mr. Martens’ main theme, and we allow thirty minutes 
paid time at the end of the shift for men to clean themselves up 
before going home. It is very effective 

Mr. Scunerer: We pay the men the time for taking the shower. 
I might also mention we absolutely prohibit the use of tobacco 
chewing. I think everyone recognizes that that is important. 

CHAIRMAN HuNGerrorp: To the contrary, we permit chewing 
tobacco. We prohibit it in no place. However, we show them the 
way to take a chew, so as not to get it affected by the materials 
in use in the plant 

R. A. Buttock (Corduroy Tire Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.) : 
How about ventilator hoods over the scales where the compound 
workers weigh up the different materials? I would like to know 
if that is advisable 

Mr. Martens: Yes. 
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J. M. Kerrigan (Manager, Industrial Relations Department, 
U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y.): One thing you 
have to watch is the density of compound. It varies with the different 
types of compounds. We have a problem which we try to work 
out. It is hard sometimes, but it is effective. 

CHAIRMAN HuNGERFoRD: We were using a compound which was 
very light, and it also had a very bitter taste which was objectio1 
able. We placed a scale on a hood and the man pulls a lever and 
empties the required amount, watching the scales. That is con 
pletely ventilated. Also where we have objectionable compounds 
especially in connection with master batches, the material is placed 
in certain quantity bags, with certain numbers of pounds, whatever 
is necessary tor a batch, and when the compound ticket calls for 
that material it goes to the mill man, and it eliminates the handling 
ot the compound and eliminates exposure which you would have 
otherwise. We use it especially with lampblack. 

Mr. BuLtocKk Do you mean you buy the compounds weighed 
up in those bags 

CHAIRMAN HuNGERFoRD: Yes. 

Mr. Buttock: If it were necessary to weigh them vourself 
would you have a ventilator over the scales? 

CHAIRMAN HuNGERFoRD: Yes. We have several that we cannot 
buy that way, so we put it up in bags. 


Argentine’s Rubber Heel Market 
D: MESTIC manufacturers have gained complete con 


trol of the Argentine rubber heel market and _prac- 
tically eliminated American and other foreign competition. 
Recent custom duties and the extreme depreciation of the 
Argentine peso during the past year have aided the “In- 
dustria Nacional” and placed further obstacles in the path 
of the importer of rubber heels. The largest and most 
important Argentine manufacturer of rubber heels is the 
newly established branch of a large American automobile 
tire manufacturer, Neumaticos Goodyear S. A., authorized 
on November 8, 1930, with a capital of 2,500,000 paper 
The factory is located at Hurlingham and started 
operating on January 24, 1931. 

The second most important Argentine manufacturer of 
rubber heels seems to be the firm of E. Costa & Cia., 
Buenos Aires. They manufacture several brands of rub- 
ber heels, some of which are manufactured to be sold ex- 
clusively by large shoe finding houses. Other manufac- 
turers of rubber heels are Pirelli S. A. P., Buenos Aires, 
Bobadilla & Cia., Avellaneda, and several smaller firms. 

The quality and appearance of local manufactured heels 
are generally lower than that of imported heels, except 
in the case of those manufactured by Neumaticos Goodyear 
5. A. There are several well capitalized manufacturers 
of mechanical rubber goods and rubber goods in general 
in Argentina who could probably start manufacturing rub- 
ber heels immediately should the market prove exceptionally 
profitable. 


pes Ss. 


Rubber in Bauxite Works 

HE Sulphates Company, of Yarraville, Australia, has 

found an interesting use for rubber in the manufac- 
ture of sulphate of aluminum and other sulphate products. 
In the firm’s treatment plant crushed bauxite ore is fed into 
a digester, 1,120 lbs. at a time. This digestor is a ver- 
tical steel cylinder with conical ends, lined with rubber. A 
paddle near the lower end of the digestor stirs up the ma- 
terial when the apparatus is working. 

Prior to the discovery of the use of rubber lining, 
heavy sheet lead was used, but this gave trouble and lasted 
such a short time that operations were unduly hampered. 
Since the introduction of rubber very little trouble has 
been experienced. The hot sludge, consisting of sulphates 
and some insoluble material associated with the bauxite, 
is discharged into a storage vat, where the solubles are dis- 
solved in water. 
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Ventilation for Solvents in 
the Rubber Industry 


(Continued from page 354) 


tically entirely removed the hazard of that particular operation. 
That fits in entirely with Mr. Gumaer’s idea, with heavier-than-air 
yapors. 

There is one question I think Mr. Gumaer has left perhaps a 
mistaken impression about, in that second diagram, in the doping 
of hides. It isn’t entirely the question of the evaporation of the 
yapor, as simply demonstrated there. On the doping of these hides 
there is manual operation of the worker, carrying that dope back 
and forth across the hide to cover the entire area. That creates air 
currents. The fumes do not entirely go down. They do eventually, 
but during the operation they are scattered in the air in many cases 
far above the level at which the man is working. 

[ can see where the diagram, as Mr, Gumaer has it on the board, 
is much better than the plants were six or seven years ago, where, 
if | remember correctly, in many cases the exhaust fans were on one 
side of the room, frequently drawing the air not only from the 
working space where the men are doping the hides but from the 
space where the doped hides are being dyed. In other words, bring- 
ing the concentration by the worker to the less concentrated part 
of the room. But I think it is a mistake to leave in the minds of 
the men that such a diagram is entirely practical because of this 
agitation of air currents carrying the fumes from the working 
surface of the hide up above the breathing level of the worker. 

That is the problem which I believe has made the use of benzol 
in doping hides a serious problem. I believe that some concerns are 
trying to overcome that by spraying the dope on rather than using 
about a quarter of a section of a barrel-head. That is what it 
looks like. 

Mr. GumaeER: I have made thorough tests at the breathing zone 
and I couldn’t detect more than 25 or 50 parts per million of benzol. 
That is, the detection in that particular case was the total vapors 
including acetates. You do get some stirring up. If it were quiet 
and you had no drafts and no movement, you wouldn’t get any 
benzol four inches above the hides, but it does stir it up somewhere 
around a foot. 

J. Q. Lee (India Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio): What is 
the greatest amount in mixtures at which you found a man can work 
in safety without getting poisoned? 

Mr. GumaeER: I wouldn’t want to commit myself on that because 
there is a thorough research on benzol under way and that will be 
answered in the next year or so. I have found as high as 2200 
parts per million at the breathing zone in some factories. 

E. W. Becx (U. S. Rubber Co., Passaic, N. J.): If you had 
a room with a tank similar to what you suggest, where you could 
not put your hoods, would you not get a pocket on your lower left- 
hand side, and how would you lay out your exhaust to take care 
of your benzol fumes? 

Mr. Gumaer: You would get a higher concentration in the 
corner, but it doesn’t build up to a height of two feet, and your con- 
centration, I would estimate, would be around 500 points per million. 

Mr. Beck: Would there be any explosion? 

Mr. GumMAER: No. There would be at 15,000 parts per million. 
You see your safety factor there is very great. If you arrange 
your ventilation, say, for health, you will have absolutely no ex- 
plosive hazard because your explosive range is very far away. 

Mr. Becx: Yes, but I am speaking of it at one height and you 
are speaking of it at another. 

Mr. Gumaer: You would have a higher concentration but it 
couldn’t build up to an explosive limit. If you have a tank, then 
the best thing to do is to put a rim around it and have local ventila- 
tion. Local ventilation is always the best because you don’t have to 
handle as much air. 

CHAIRMAN Huncerrorp: I just wonder if there are any mem- 
bers who use in connection with their benzol program any definite 
follow-up by their medical departments on people who are exposed 
to benzol? 

B. J. Bostwicx (Industrial Relations Department, Gillette Rub- 
ber Co., Eau Claire, Wis.) : We have practically eliminated it, but 
we were using it a few years ago. At that time we had a physical 
examination, and found one case that required a little attention. 
We brought it back to normal blood count. That was at the sug- 
gestion of the industrial nurse representing our insurance company. 


CHAIRMAN Huncerrorp: I might say that on our benzol pro- 
gram people who are exposed to benzol are given a blood count test 
every thirty days and by that method we have been able to control 
it pretty well. We have eliminated the use of benzol in a lot of 
places because we have found out that a solvent which was not toxic 
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could be used just about as well as far as the profit was concerned. 
However, we do use it in large quantities in our companies, especially 
in our gum-dipping process, and we found out that it has been ad- 
mitted that our laboratories recommend benzol. 

We find that some people are more susceptible than others, In 
our company they won’t send a blond anyplace where they have 
benzol. It seems funny to me, but that is the rule. It just happens 
that every case they have had has been with a light person. 

Dr. Surrtey: I think that is true. A man in the Chemical 
Section yesterday morning mentioned that it was a rule in his com- 
pany not to employ either blond-headed or red-headed men. I think 
undoubtedly he struck something which the rest of us have left out. 

CHAIRMAN HuNGERFORD: This is not confined particularly to 
benzol. There are other things, such as carbon tetrachloride, which 
are not poisonous, but certainly cause inconvenience to employees. 
We use carbon tetrachloride to reduce the fire hazard, and I have 
personally had trouble with carbon tetrachloride causing nausea, 
especially with female labor. This is not in reference to solvents, 
but in reference to ventilation of sulphuric acid fumes, how does that 
compare with the ventilation for solvent such as benzol? 

Mr. GumaeER: The more toxic the material the more careful you 
have to be. With benzol you can take a good deep breath of it. If 
you take one it won’t hurt you, and you can use quite a high 
concentration for a time. The damage comes from constantly 
breathing it. With sulphuric acid nobody wants to get one whiff of 
it, so you have to be very careful with materials of that nature. 

P. M. Martens (Industrial Commission of Ohio, Columbus, O.) : 
I wonder whether the members present who use benzol as a solvent 
for the spray gun in painting the tires have any bad effects? Have 
they any difficulty in removing the fumes from the room? 

CHAIRMAN Huncerrorp: We did, and couldn’t do anything 
about it, so we eliminated benzol. 

Mr. Martens: What did you substitute? 

CHAIRMAN HUNGERFORD: 

Mr. Martens: 


Gasoline. 
Does it work? 


CHAIRMAN Huncerrorp: Yes, but you have to keep your paint 
warm . 





New Glyco Products 


HE esterification of poly alkyl glycols with oleic and 

stearic acids has produced two new and useful prod- 
ucts. The resultant products, diglycol oleate and diglycol 
stearate are now being produced commercially in this coun- 
try by the Glyco Products Company, Inc., Bush Terminal, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. ; 

Diglycol oleate is a brown oily liquid having a marked 

odor. It is insoluble in water but soluble in alcohol, esters 
and hydrocarbons. It acts as a softener for rubber, resins 
and varnish gums. It is a liquid soap which is permanently 
non-alkaline and therefore will not affect delicate colors and 
fibres. 
__ Diglycol stearate is an almost white wax-like solid melt- 
ing at 58° C.. It is somewhat soluble in cold alcohol and 
hydrocarbons and very soluble when heated above its melt- 
ing point. It is useful as an emulsifying agent which also 
is free from alkalies and amines. It dispersed in water 
heated to 60° C. or over. A 3 per cent dispersion gives a 
very viscous milky stable fluid. A 10 per cent dispersion 
gives a soft white cream or paste. 

Emulsions made with these diglycol esters may be used 
on cotton, wool, rayon, paper, leather, etc., for lubrication, 
flexibility and lustre. 





Transparent Rubber Goods 


ITH the price of rubber almost on a par with that 

of the cheapest fillers, it is possible now to produce 
economically many special items in transparent and trans- 
lucent effects that have a very distinct sales appeal. Such 
items may be produced in colors, as well as in the natural 
rubber color. One method of producing this type of goods 
is to use a very small percentage of specially selected zinc 
oxide.—R. R. Olin Laboratories, Akron, Ohio. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Automobile Show 


HE very encouraging success of the National Auto- 
mobile Show, held in New York the week of Janu- 
ary 9, has not only stimulated the hopes of the 
automobile manufacturers as to the prospects for the com- 
ing year in automobile sales but it presages well for the 
rubber tire manufacturing industry. In this era of de- 
pression and industrial uncertainty this news of peak attend- 
ance and record sales at the Show comes as an agreeable 





surprise and goes far to dissipate any pessimistic views of 
the ultimate outlook for 1932. 

Then again, taking into consideration the temper of the 
times, the Show was a real event. In the elaborateness of 
models, in the artistry of design and in the general luxuri- 
ousness of appointments, the cars displayed were a real 
American automobile construction. The Show 
automotive industry had not lost its 
American 


tribute to 
demonstrated that the 
grip, that the inventiveness and ingenuity of 
mechanics had not slackened and that the usual debilitating 
effects of depressed economic conditions had not disturbed 
America’s foremost industry. 

Further consolation can be enjoyed by the rubber indus- 
try in the knowledge of the fact that rubber as a commodity 
has received such great attention from automotive engineers. 
Practically every car in the Show featured some rubber in 
an important new development in body or motor construc- 
tion and rubber was used as a main talking point in many 
sales demonstrations 


On the whole the Show should be a source of great en- 


couragement to the rubber industry. 


Crude Rubber Consumption 
UBBER manufacturers in the United States during 
348,986 long tons of crude 
rubber, the lowest since 1924. 


1931 consumed only 
The absorption 
in 1930 was only a little higher, however, and totaled only 
375,980 tons, but compared with the peak year of 1929, 
when the nation used 469,800 tons, the drop is a severe one. 
Whether we can look for a resumption of consumption on 
such a high scale as 1929 within a reasonable space of years 
is problematical Aside 
activity, 
readjustments in merchandising practice 


from the reduction in industrial 
growing out of the economic depression and the 
s, there are a num- 
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ber of factors which have injected themselves into tl 
situation and which will tend to hold down the huge produ 
tion schedules to which the industry was accustomed 
1929. Custom barriers have been thrown up in many for- 
eign markets to obstruct exports of rubber goods. Amer 
can manufacturers have branched out into foreign fields 
and established factories to supply local and surroundin 
foreign markets which used to be supplied by products frot 
our own rubber factories. It is significant in this conne: 
tion, that while American consumption of crude rubbe 
dropped in 1931, the absorption abroad is expected to a 
tually exceed the previous year’s figure. 

It is doubtful, therefore, and hardly to be expecte: 
that any real approach to the 1929 consumption can b 
reached for some years. The industry has new condition 
to face and must reconcile itself with production schedule 
worked out on a readjusted basis. 








Shorter Hours— More Buying Power 


HIS unique idea, as expressed above, was the sub 

ject of a recent article by William Green, president 

of the American Federation of Labor, in the current 
issue of Credit Executive. He calls attention to the fact 
that the rate of technical progress and increasing substitu- 
tion of mechanical processes for manual labor has brought 
about a situation where labor must be rotated in order to 
give the maximum number of people employment and that 
at the same time this would mean a considerable amount of 
leisure time to the workers. But he also points out that 
leisure time, spent with an adequate wage income means the 
possibility of a richer life and a higher standard of living 
To gnte him briefly, he says: 

“A job is necessary to a wage earner as a source of the 
income with which to get the necessaries of life. It is 
necessary to business that wage earners have jobs in order 
that they may buy the things business must sell. 

“Would it not be well, therefore, to go to the heart of 
this problem and plan for conservation of jobs? As me- 
chanical power and machinery make it possible to do work 
in less time, the work week should be shortened. At the 
present time if all those who need jobs were given employ 
ment, the number of weekly work hours for all would be 
thirty-five. 
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GOODYEAR DEFEATED IN 
OVERMAN PATENT SUIT 





Holding the patent of the Overman 
Cushion Tire Company of New York to be 
valid, Judge Paul Jones in the United 
States District Court at Cleveland, O., 
handed down an opinion on January 12 find- 
ng the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
guilty of patent infringement and ordered 
an accounting and payment of damages. The 
uit was based upon the manufacture by 
Goodyear of its “Pneumatic Cushion” and 
‘Super-Pneumatic Cushion” truck tires by 

method which Overman claimed to be an 
infringement upon a patent held by Max 
Cyrus Overman, president of the plaintiff 
company. 

The original bill of complaint filed by the 
Overman company estimated that it had been 
damaged to the extent of $500,000. The 
judgment, however, was based on the valid- 
ity of the patents, and a master will deter- 
mine the amount of damages at a later date. 

Attorneys for Goodyear indicated that 
they will appeal the case to the Circuit Court 
of Appeals at Cincinnati, O. 





NEW LABORATORY OPENED 
BY IMPERIAL OIL & GAS 





The Imperial Oil & Gas Products Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa., manufacturer of car- 
bon gas blacks, reports the completion of its 
new laboratory at its factory at Sterlington, 
La. This new laboratory, built exclusively 
for the testing of carbon black in rubber 
compounds, is fully equipped for the latest 
methods of rubber testing. 

R. W. Sanford, formerly chemist with the 
B. F. Goodrich Company at Akron, is in 
charge of the laboratory and will supervise 
all tests in furtherance of the company’s 
program of technical development as regards 
the manufacturing and use of carbon black 
in rubber, 





General Fleet in California 


Part of the tire testing fleet of the General 
Tire & Rubber Company is now at San 
sernardino and the Lower Valley in South- 
ern California for the winter. Until late 
May these test cars will average 105,000 
miles each month and consume about 500 
gallons of gasoline every day in testing 
tires. 

Norman Fuchs is in charge of test car 
operations, and Don Moriarty is in charge 
of the fleet in the field. 


Rubber Exhibits at Boat Show 


The New York Motor Boat Show opened 
at the Grand Central Palace, New York 
City, on January 22 and will continue until 
January 30. The B, F, Goodrich Company 
is exhibiting its rubber bearings, and there 
are several other rubber products featured 
among the displays. 





New Goodyear Syracuse Unit 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
has bought property at the corner of East 
Water and South Townsend Street, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., as a site for a $400,000 new 
four-story headquarters for central New 
York State. Work has been started on the 
razing of the present buildings on the 
property. 


Seiberling Letter Contest 


The Seiberling Rubber Company will 
award 104 cash prizes for the best letters 
from motorists describing the new Seiber- 
ling air-cooled tire. The first four prizes 
are $1,000, $500, $250, and $100, respectively, 
and there are 100 prizes of $10 each. Letters 
are to be forwarded to local Seiberling deal- 
ers, from whom contest blanks may be ob- 
tained, by February 20. 





Spalding Has $1,011,266 Loss 


A. G. Spalding & Brothers, manufacturers 
of rubber and other sporting goods, report 
for the year ended October 31, 1931, a net 
loss of $1,011,266 after depreciation, interest, 
federal taxes and provision for depreciation 
of foreign exchange. This compares with a 
net profit in the preceding fiscal year of 
$1,635,484, equal after preferred dividends 
to $3.74 a share on 349,110 no-par shares ot 
common stock. 





WARM WEATHER CLOSES 
GOODRICH FOOTWEAR UNIT 





The unseasonably warm and comparatively 
dry winter weather that has _ prevailed 
throughout the country has resulted in the 
B. F. Goodrich Company closing down the 
Hood Rubber heavy footwear department at 
Watertown, Mass., for four weeks beginning 
January 16. Arctics, rubber boots and so- 
called snow articles are the products af- 
fected. 

The curtailment will involve about 40 per 
cent of the Hood plant’s manufacturing ca- 
pacity and from 400 to 500 of the total of 
3,200 employes. 


MASSILLON RUBBER CO. 
SEES GOOD PROSPECTS 





Business of the Massillon Rubber Com- 
pany, manufacturer of rubber gloves and sur- 
gical rubber goods at Massillon, O., was as 
good during 1931 as in 1930, stockholders 
were told by the officers of the company at 
their annual meeting January 13. Although 
operations slowed down the past month, in- 
dications for 1932 are good and an increase 
in business already has been noted. 

The present board of directors was re- 
elected. Members are J, G. Lester, Robert 
R. Hess, C. E. Schworm, J. Fred Tschan, 
Albert Geis, George L. Geis, Harry V. Ress, 
Benjamin J. Groff and H. Frank Boerner. 

Following the stockholders meeting, di- 
rectors organized and named Mr. Lester, 
president and general manager, Mr. Hess, 
vice president, H. P. Croxton, secretary- 
treasurer, Miss Elizabeth Becker, assistant 
secretary and Mr. Boerner, superintendent. 





NEW COMPANY FORMED TO 
SELL RUBBER MACHINERY 





Organization of the Patterson Engineering 
Corporation to design, manufacture and sell 
specialized and standard machinery for the 
rubber, plastics and other industries was an- 
nounced this month, The new firm will be 
affliated with the Patterson Foundry & 
Machine Company, East Liverpool, O., which 
will have charge of all manufacturing. 

Officers of the Patterson Engineering 
Corporation are R. L, Cawood, president; 
P. E. Welton, vice-president; and R. B. 
Koontz, secretary and treasurer. Mr. Ca- 
wood is president of the Patterson Foundry 
& Machine Company, while Mr. Welton has 
been well known in the rubber industry as a 
consulting engineer and designer of ma- 
chinery, 

Mr. Koontz is particularly well known 
throughout the rubber industry for his long 
association with the Adamson Machine 
Company. He began his connection with 
Alexander Adamson, founder of that firm, 
in 1902, was elected secretary-treasurer 
upon its incorporation in 1909, and became 
president and general manager after the 
death of Mr. Adamson in March, 1929, hold- 
ing that position until a year ago. Between 
1893 and 1902 he had been associated with 
the B. F. Goodrich Company, the Palmer 
Pneumatic Tire Company and the E. & H. 
Densmore Company. 

The Patterson Engineering Corporation 
has established offices at 414 United Build- 
ing, Akron, O. 
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RUBBER DIVISION NOW IN 
NEW COMMERCE BUILDING 


The Rubber Division of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce moved 
into the new Department of Commerce 
Building at Fourteenth Street and Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue Washington, D. C., on Jan- 
uary 4. The new seven-story structure, cov- 
ering three full city blocks, will permit the 
concentration under one roof of the various 
units of the Commerce 
previously housed in 13 different buildings. 

The contact maintained by the Rubber 
Division with other sections of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has been simplified by 
the concentration in one building. Trade 
Washington can 

placed in 

Petroleum 
Bureau of 
jurisdiction over na- 


Department of 


representatives visiting 


now, through the Division, be 
quick communication with the 
Economics Division of the 
Mines, 
tional gasoline consumption statistics, and 
the Automotive Division of the Bureau of 


Foreign and Domestic Commerce while for- 


which has 


merly it would have been necessary to visit 
three separate buildings to make such con- 
tacts 

The Rubber Division has increased its 
floor space from 757 to 1,120 square feet, re- 
lieving the former overcrowded conditions 
without, however, providing any excess 
space, The new building has excellent facili- 
ties for business conferences, lack of which 
was tormerly a serious handicap, and trade 
groups are invited to use these facilities by 
holding occasional meetings at Washington. 
The Rubber Division points out that its per- 
sonnel—nine in number—is unable to pub- 
lish all information received from foreign 
sources and suggests that representatives of 
the industry would find it of advantage to 
visit the Division offices when in Washing- 
ton 


REGIONAL MEETING HELD 
BY MISHAWAKA SALESMEN 


A regional sales meeting for salesmen of 
the Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Manufac- 
turing Company, Mishawaka, Ind., was held 
at the Deshler Wallick Hotel, Columbus, 
Che company’s salesmen 
Virginia, 


O., on January 16 
for Ohio, Pennsylvania, West 
Indiana and Maryland attended the session 

Factory representatives attending the meet- 
Fink, president and 
Ludwig, manager of 


ing included FE. J. W 
general manager; V. F 
sales; G. D. Babcock, assistant manager of 
Clark, manager of salesmen, 
A. Schmitt, 


sales; C. E 
and E W 
special sales representatives. 

Prior to this year the company's annual 


Spieser and George 


school, attended by all of its salesmen, has 
been held at the factory in Mishawaka, [nd 
This year regional meetings are being held 
in Columbus, Salt Lake City, Utah, Des 
Moines, Iowa, St. Louis, Mo., 
Ky., Mishawaka, Ind., 
mond, Va., and Brattleboro, Vt 


Louisville, 


Reading, Pa., Rich- 


Fred P. Sher 


Fred Paul Sher, treasurer of the Belmont 
Packing & Rubber Company, Philadelphia, 


Pa., died on January 2. 


Charles N. Candee 


Charles Newton Candee, president of Gut- 
ta Percha & Rubber, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., 
died suddenly at that city on January 13. 
He was 75 years of age. 

Born in Rochester, N. Y., Mr. Candee had 
resided in Toronto since 1886 and had de- 
voted his entire business career to the rubber 
industry. He originally went to Toronto to 
become assistant manager of the Gutta Per- 
cha & Rubber Manufacturing Company. In 
1913 he became vice-president of the reor- 
ganized company and three years later be- 
came its president and managing director. 
In 1928, Mr. Candee surrendered his man- 
agerial duties, but retained the presidency 
until his death. 


MOHAWK RUBBER CO. TO 
MODIFY BOND PAYMENTS 


The Mohawk Rubber Company is notify- 
ing stockholders that at the annual meet- 
ing February 8 preferred shareholders will 
be asked to ratify an agreement between the 
company and bankers providing for modi- 
fication of bond payment and extension of 
final maturities of bonds and bank indebted- 
ness 

The company has made all bond payments 
due for 1931, but states it is agreed that im- 
mediate future maturities are heavier than 
the company should be required to pay under 
present conditions. Bankers and directors 
have also agreed that an extension of pres- 
ent bank indebtedness is desirable. 

In 1931 bond payments were $150,000. By 
the agreement 1932 minimum payment will 
be $50,000, for 1933 $75,000, and thereafter 
$100,000 a year until 1938. Mohawk has 
$368,000 debentures maturing in 1932 and 
1933 





DIESEL ENGINES USED 
ON GOODYEAR AIRSHIP 





The successful application of Diesel en- 
gines to lighter-than-air craft was announced 
this month after the completion of a round 
trip flight from Akron to Detroit by the 
Diesel-powered airship Defender of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company. Two 
Diesel motors of 225-horse power were fur- 
nished by the Packard Motor Car Company 
to be mounted on outriggers outside the 
control car of the largest Goodyear blimp, 
and the test flight proved satisfactory in 
every respect. The cruising speed of the 
ship with gasoline motors is around 42 miles 
an hour, but with the twin Diesels the De- 
fender was stepped up to 55 miles without 
loss of fuel economy. 

“With the use of non-inflammable helium 
as a lifting gas and heavy oil burning en- 
gines for propulsion,” said P. W. Litchfield. 
president of the Goodyear company, “the 
last fire hazard in airship operations has 
heen removed, The significance of the dem- 
onstration lies in the possibility of using 
heavy oil engines in full size rigid or Zep- 
pelin types such as the U. S. S. Akron and 
future commercial airships. Dr. Hugo 
Eckener, commander of the Graf Zeppelin, 
is now directing the designing of Maybach- 
Diesel motors for his new ship, the LZ-127, 
which will be almost twice the size of the 
famous Graf.” 
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GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER 
CUTS COMMON DIVIDENDS 


The General Tire & Rubber Company 
joined the ranks of other rubber companies 
in reducing common stock dividends when 
its directors at a meeting January 13 de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 25 cents a 
share instead of the 75 cents long paid 
This dividend, which is payable February 1 
to stockholders of record at the close oi 
business on January 20, reduces the annual 
rate from $3 a share to $1 a share. 

As previously reported, the General Tir« 
& Rubber Company had sales amounting to 
$20,822.000 during its fiscal year ended No 
vember 30, 1931, as compared to a total of 
$24,072,000 in the previous fiscal year. Due 
to the fact that the annual audit has not 
as yet been completed, the company’s profit 
for the year has not been released for pub- 
lication. 





Buys Trump Brothers Rubber Co. 


Rinkie Reiss, operator of a small rubber 
factory at Cuyahoga Falls, O., and P. P 
Crisp, an executive of the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Company, are reported to have pur 
chased the Trump Brothers Rubber Com 
pany, Akron, O., which was recently placed 
in receivership. The Trump Brothers plant 
manufactures tires and mechanical goods and 
normally employs several hundred persons. 
The plant operated by Mr. Reiss at Cuya- 
hoga Falls will be merged with the Akron 
factory. 


RUBBER COMPANY STOCKS 
JOIN IN MARKET RISE 


Most rubber company stock issues rallied 
during the past fortnight in sympathy with 
the gains shown by securities of other in- 
dustries. Goodyear preferred was particu- 
larly strong, advancing from 43 on Janu- 
ary 6 to 5554 on January 19, Other issues 
showing gains in the two weeks were U. S 
Rubber, Firestone and Kelly-Springfield. 

Closing prices of the stocks of the prin- 
cipal companies in the rubber industries on 
January 19, compared with the close of 
January 6 and with the high and low levels 
established during 1931, are shown in the 


following table: 
Last Price —1931— 
Jan.19 Jan. 6 High Low 


Aetna - 5 2 
American Hard Rubber 35%, 30 
Faultless —— - 37 24% 
Firestone - 18% 21% 2% 
do. 6% pfd. 531% 50% 6614 4954 
Fisk % M4 % u% 
do. Ist pfd. . %4 3 ly 
General 140 50 
do. pfd. 8714, 64% 
Goodrich 4% 414 20% 334 
do. pfd. 12 68 10 
Goodyear 15% 15 52% 18% 
do. Ist pfd. 5556 43 91 85 
India - 18% 6 
Intercontinental % - 4ly 1, 
Kelly-Springfield 1% 1 31, % 
do. 6% pfd. — 20 45 10 
Lee 2 2 4% 1% 
Mohawk -- - 8 1% 
do. pfd. - 35 25 
Norwalk 1 - 2 6 
Pirelli - 89% 2614 
Raybestos-Manhattan - 10 291%, R14 
Seiberling _- 4 10% 3% 
do. pfd. —- 20 50 32 
Thermoid -- 9 1% 
U. S. Rubber 454 4% 20% 3% 
do. pfd. 9% 36% 6% 
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EXCHANGE SALES FELL 
4.1 PER CENT IN 1931 


Rubber transactions during 1931 on the 
Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc, 
zmounted to 28,366 contracts, representing 
219,430 tons as compared with a volume of 
228,995 tons, transacted during 1930, a re- 
luction of 4.1 per cent, it is announced by 
the Exchange. 

In view of the unsatisfactory state of busi- 
ness and industry generally last year the 
activity in rubber futures is regarded by the 
Exchange members as gratifying. By con- 
trast, the rubber manufacturing industry in 
the United States is estimated to have cur- 
tailed factory operations anywhere from 5 
per cent to 20 per cent from the previous 
year, while the consumption of the com- 
modity will probably show a loss of about 
S per cent. 

Rubber prices during 1931 embarked upon 
a downward movement which culminated in 
a new all-time low price of 4.10 cents per 
pound, that price having been attained early 
in December on the old “A” contract deliv- 
ery for that month, while the No. 1 Stand- 
ard sold down to 4.16 cents. The year’s 
high price was reached during January, 
when the January delivery, Standard con- 
tract terms, sold at 8.50 cents per pound. 

The trading on the Exchange last year 
represented wide trade participation, its 
membership including importers, dealers and 
brokers in the commodity as well as manu- 
facturers, while so-called outside or invest- 
ment interest in rubber, conducted for a 


large clientele of security and commodity’ 


houses which also make up its membership, 
added considerably to the volume. The Ex- 
change again demonstrated its growing util- 
ity to the rubber trading as a medium for 
hedging operations, whereby its facilities 
practically safeguard merchants against 
losses growing out of forward buying of 
rubber from the Far East, or from fluctua- 
tions in the exchange rate. 





SOLID TIRES ARE NOW 
PROHIBITED IN ITALY 





According to royal decrees of December 
2, 1928, and July 9, 1931, solid tires will not 
be permitted on motor vehicles in Italy after 
January 1, 1932. After that date only such 
vehicles will be licensed as are equipped 
with pneumatic or semipneumatic tires. 

A ministerial decree of November 21, 
1931, defines the term “semipneumatic tires” 
for the purposes of the decrees requiring the 
use of pneumatic or semipneumatic tires in 
Italy after January 1, 1932, as follows: 

A semipneumatic tire is one which has one 
or more continuous longitudinal internal 
spaces, opening to the outside of the tire or 
not, of a depth not less than 25 per cent of 
the depth of the tire, and in no case of a 
depth less than 18 millimeters, and of a mini- 
mum breadth of two-thirds of its depth, and 


which has at least one such space in a tire 
of 210 millimeters in width and at least one 
more such space for each additional 110 
millimeters of width. 

Under the maximum working load for 
each wheel the resulting average unit pres- 
sure on the part o: the tire touching a flat 
horizontal surface must not exceed 10 kilo- 
grams per square centimeter, and must not 
exceed 13 kilograms per square centimeter 
under double that maximum working load. 

Each tire must carry an indication of the 
maximum load under which it would meet 
the above conditions. 

Each type of semipneumatic tire offered 
for use after January 1, 1932, must, on the 
responsibility of its producer (or importer), 
be submitted to the Office of the Inspector 
General of Railroads, Tramways, and Motor 
Vehicles of the Ministry of Communications 
for its approval. 


RUBBER FREIGHT RATES 
REDUCED BY SHIP LINES 





A cable received from Singapore advises 
The Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc., 
that the Shipping Conference has reduced 
freight rates for crude rubber to New York. 
The cut amounts to $3 gold per ton, or 
from $11.50 to $8.50, effective for six 
months from the first of January, 1932. 

Rates on Dutch-grown rubber also have 
been slashed. Another advice from Batavia, 
Java, Dutch East Indies, states that the 
freight charge has been lowered from 20% 
guilders to 14% guilders per cubic meter. 
The new rate will remain in effect until 
June. 


I. R. I. PLANS MEETINGS 
WITH INTERESTING PAPERS 


Two technical papers are scheduled for 
the meeting of the West of England Section 
of the ‘Institution of the Rubber Industry on 
February 3 at the George Hotel, Trow- 
bridge. W. W. Knight will discuss “Devel- 
opments of Modern Motor Tire Fabrics,” 
and C. H. Birkitt will describe “The Lay- 
ing of Rubber Flooring.’ Members of the 
Midland Section will meet February 4 to- 
gether with the Institute of Automobile En- 
gineers at the Grand Hotel, Birmingham, to 
hear George H. Lanchester speak on “The 
Uses of Rubber in Automobiles.” 

On February 5 the Manchester and Dis- 
trict Section will hold a joint meeting with 
the Society of Chemical Industry at the En- 
gineers’ Club, Manchester, at which time F. 
D. Miles will present a paper on “The X- 
ray Examination of Sub-Crystalline Ma- 
terials.” 

H. C. Young will address the Lon- 
don and District Section February 8 at the 
First Avenue Hotel, London, on “The Vi- 
bration of Buildings and Possibility of Rub- 
ber as a Useful Shock Absorber.” 


TIRE FACTORY PLANNED 
FOR NEW ZEALAND CITY 


Business men of Christchurch, New Zea- 
land, are planning a company for the manu- 
facture of automobile tires and general rub- 
ber goods. It is claimed that Christchurch, 
because of its ample water supply, cheap 
electricity, and comparatively low land costs, 
is particularly suited to the establishment 
of a rubber mill. A leading tire company 
would supply the technique for the manu- 
facturing process, the mill manager, and in- 
structors. This particular company is said 
to be doing a similar work for the Soviet 
Government. 

The promoters desire a license from the 
government to cater for at least half of 
New Zealand’s normal consumption of tires 
and rubber goods for a period of from five 
to seven years, and are willing to submit to 
some form of price control by the govern- 
ment in return for the privilege. The pro- 
moters contend that the New Zealand con- 
sumption of rubber goods has now reached 
such a volume that for any local company 
to start in the business would only be fo 
invite disastrous competition from overseas 
manufacturers. It is essential, they say, that 
as much protection should be given to New 
Zealand tire manufacture as is today given 
in New Zealand to the British tire manu- 
facturer against foreign competition, and 
this duty should be on a poundage basis. 
All machinery required for the manufacture 
of tires and general rubber goods up to the 
value of £75,000 should be admitted to New 
Zealand free of duty. The projected com- 
pany would have a capital of £200,000 to 
£250,000 ($973,300 to $1,216,625) and the 
mill would have a minimum capacity of 
about 800 tires a day or 200,000 a year. 
This would cater for half of New Zea- 
land’s present tire consumption, and find 
employment for about 500 men, it is calcu- 
lated. ie iste 


New Rubber Flooring 


Over 200 square yards of floor space at the 
Masonic Hall, Singapore, has been covered 
with a rubber flooring laid in the manner of 
cement. The existing concrete floor was first 
“washed” with a thin latex solution, treated 
with an anti-coagulent to thoroughly water- 
proof the surface, and then coated with the 
rubber flooring, a compound of ordinary 
latex with other materials developed by Par- 
ry Davis, the inventor. A process of cold- 
heat vulcanization was used, and the whole 
operation is reported to have cost only $2 
(Straits) a square yard, 





Toronto Goodyear Output Up 


The plant of the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Company of Canada, Ltd., at New To- 
ronto, Ont., has returned to a 24-hour day 
five-day week schedule, an increase of 25 
per cent in operations. D. J. McCarthy, 
sales manager, states that business in the 
final quarter of 1931 equaled the record 
quarter of 1929, and he predicts an active 
year for motor car and accessory production. 
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New York Rubber Offers Seven-Man Inflated Boat 





EVELOPMENT of an_ inflated 
\irubber boat twelve feet in length 
and large enough to carry seven men 

is announced by the New York Rubber Corp- 
oration, Beacon, N. Y. This boat employs 
the newly perfected inflated seats, which are 


Firestone Basket Weave Oxford 
The tasket Weave Oxford of the 
Firestone Footwear Company, 141 Brook- 


line Avenue, Boston, Mass., carries a vamp 
of special mesh material which is reinforced 


new 





with duck underneath, at the edges, making 


a cool, comfortable shoe for general wear 
in the summer It has an inside nett toe 
cap, Solese insole and cushion heel which 


protects the foot from jolts and jars 


Fisk DeLuxe Bicycle Tire 
The DeLuxe intro- 


duced by the Fisk Rubber Company, Chico- 
Mass., has a black non 


bicycle tire recently 


pee Falls, heavy 











blooming tread and is made of three plies 
of bicycle fabric. It has a red laminated 
tube, built up in three layers from thin sheets 


made in the characteristic fashion of the 
Airubber camp mattress, and also a remov- 
able Airubber inflated floor, which stiffens 
the boat and acts as an emergency safety 








float. The company also makes smaller 
rubber boats in a variety of sizes. 
of tube stock, which is said to eliminate 


any possible tube weakness. The tread is 
calendered and correctly cut and shaped to 
fit the mold. It is so designed that when 
the brake is applied the broken edge of the 
center bar, bars and the inner 
part of the design come into 
materially stopping the 


the cross 

arrow-head 
play, aiding in 
wheel. 


Golfer Rain Jacket 


The Golfer Rain Jacket, offered by the 
Chicago Rubber Clothing Company, Racine, 
Wis., is light and waterproof and makes not 
only an excellent protection for golfing but 
also for fishing, when worn with waders. 
It is made of a good quality of olive tan 
rubber coating on specially selected fancy 
plaid back material, the rubber side out. 
It is ventilated under the arms, has elastic 
cuffs, and has all sewn, 


at the seams 


cemented and strapped. The talon fastener 
separates at the bottom, as shown in the il- 





lustration, enabling the wearer to put the 
jacket on and take it off as with an ordinary 
coat. 





Alligator Water Toy 


As a companion to its Frog water toy, 
the Miller Rubber Products Company, 
Akron, O., offers its Alligator water toy. 
This is made of green and white rubber— 


white for the stomach—and is a one-piece 
toy without bladder, large enough to float an 
adult. The centre is cut out so that the 
toy may be slipped under the arms of the 
bather. A third water toy of the same type 
in the company’s line is the Turtle float. 





Lima Raw Cord 
latest addition to its 
Non-Slip 
Cord 


As its 
line of Gro-Cord 


soles, the Lima Sole & 


Heel 


introduced the Raw 


Lima, O., has 
Cord Mun- 


Company, 


son Service sole, shown at the 


right. 








Made throughout of cord tire 
cords embedded upright in live 
rubber, it 


novelty in its construction, the 


presents a distinct 


details of which are shown in 


the illustration at the left. 
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Oak’s New Owl Balloon 


A new item, the Owl balloon, is an- 
uunced by the Oak Rubber Company, 
avenna, O. This is the latest addition to 


e series of animal balloons recently in- 
igurated with the Kat and the Scotty as 
1e first two numbers. These balloons have 





upstanding ears and have the animal faces 
printed on both sides of the balloon. The 
effect is unique and has already resulted in 
giving this line a widespread popularity. 





Universal Glass Washer 


Following its successful introduction into 
the greater Boston market during the past 
few years, the Universal glass washer, 
manufactured by the Brockton Universal 
Machine Company, Brockton, Mass., is about 
to be made available generally throughout 
the country for the use of restaurants and 


hotels. The brushes used are of pure red 





to with- 


treated 
stand and resist grease and hot water, the 
manufacturer having found this material far 
superior to the fibre and bristle brushes 
previously experimented with. The brushes 
turn as pressure is exerted at the top, forc- 
ing the spiral down into the base and giv- 


gum rubber, chemically 


ing three revolutions of the brushes. The 
rubber brushes last long enough to wash 
40,000 glasses or from six weeks in a busy 
restaurant to four months in ordinary soda 
fountain use. They are interchangeable 
when worn out. 
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Names in the News 





ARNOLD H. SmitH, who has for the last 
two years been assisting the Graesser-Mon- 
santo Chemical Works, now the Monsanto 
Chemical Works, Ltd., in the development 
and sales of products of the Rubber Service 
Laboratories Company, spent the past sev- 
eral weeks in Akron, St. Louis, Nitro, W. 
Va., and other centres in order to correlate 
the development work of the different divi- 
sions of the parent organization. Mr. Smith 
makes his headquarters in London but several 
times a year visits the European rubber fac- 
tories. He also has charge of the company’s 
rubber laboratory at the plant located in 
Ruabon, Wales. 

C. M. Keys, director of the B. F. Good- 
rich Company, has resigned his posts as 
chairman of the executive committee of the 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation, as chairman of 
the boards of Transcontinental & Western 
Air, Inc., and North American Aviation, 
Inc., and as director of several subsidiary 
aviation companies. 


Apert H,. Styron, of Birmingham, Ala., 
has been appointed district manager of the 
Thermoid Rubber Company, Trenton, N. J., 
his territory covering Alabama, Mississippi, 
and Tennessee. He has been connected with 
Thermoid for the past four years. 

WILLIAM STEPHENS, general superintend- 
ent of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, is recuperating at City Hospital, 
Akron, O., from a fractured left arm, sus- 
tained when he slipped and fell when leaving 
his hotel after a meeting of the Rubber 
Manufacturers Association on January 11. 
The injury was at first thought to be only 
a bruise, but a fracture was found and he 
entered the hospital on January 14. 


T. G. GraHAM, vice-president of the B. F. 
Goodrich Company, spoke before members of 
the American Management Association at 
Dayton, O., on January 19, his talk being 
on the proper relation between reduction and 
sales in American industry. P. J. Dildine, 
manager of the Goodrich factory standards 


DTA EEL ELLIO L PLAC eee Cee 


RAUCH AND SULLIVAN ARE 
PUT ON GOODRICH BOARD 





R. S. Rauch, former vice-president of the 
Philadelphia Rubber Works Company, and 
Corliss Sullivan, chairman of the board of 
the Central United National Bank, Cleveland, 
O., were appointed as members of the board 
of directors of the B. F. Goodrich Company 
at a meeting of company directors at New 
York City on January 12. 

Mr. Rauch and Mr. Sullivan fill places on 
the board formerly occupied by Vice-Presi- 
dent T. G. Graham and the late Frank H. 
Mason. Mr. Rauch is to serve during the 
term expiring in 1933, and Mr. Sullivan for 
the term ending in 1934. 
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department, was in charge of the sessions at 
Dayton, which were devoted to shop methods 
and production. 

W. C. Younc, head of the aeronautical 
sales department of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company, spoke before members of 
the Eskimo Club at the North Hill Meth- 
odist Church, Akron, O., on January 13. His 
subject was “Air Transportation.” 


W. F. Youne, head of aeronautic sales for 
the Pacific B. F. Goodrich Company, and 
his brother, CoLtone, CLARENCE M. YounG, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for avia- 
tion, arrived in Akron January 13 by airplane 
from Miami, Fla., where they attended the 
annual winter air show. 





Dr. Lours SCHWARTZ, senior surgeon of 
the United States Public Health Service, 
addressed the first meeting this year of the 
employes of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, held January 9 at the Goodyear 
Theatre in Akron. ; 


CLARENCE Fox, purchasing agent of the 
Goodyear-Zeppelin Corporation, spoke be- 
fore the members of the Rotary Club of 
Ravenna, O., on January 5. He discussed 
lighter-than-air transportation and cited the 
plans of his organization for regular trans- 
Atlantic passenger flights. 





Dr. Enocn Karrer, professor of physics 
at Western Reserve University, and former 
physicist of the B. F. Goodrich Company, 
has returned to Akron after delivering a 
paper on the structure of rubber before the 
members of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science at New Or- 
leans, La. 


J. T. Kipney, manager of the employes 
service division of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company, spoke on the subject of 
industrial safety before the members of the 
Medina Foremen’s Club at Medina, O., on 
January 6. 


J. R. SweerMan, specialist in resins and 
rubber technology, and recently chief chem- 
ist for the Fiberfraks Corporation, Bridge- 
port, Conn., sailed for France recently to 
serve as chemical engineer for a large cor- 
poration there. 


Dr. H. L. FisHer, of the United States 
Rubber Company, spoke before the mem- 
bers of the Virginia Blue Ridge Section of 
the American Chemical Society at Roanoke, 
Va., on January 23. His subject was “The 
Technology and Chemistry of Rubber.” 


Rosert J. Gets, sales promotion manager 
of the New York branch of the B. F. 
Goodrich Rubber Company, has been named 
district advertising manager for Goodrich in 
New York. He succeeds J. D. Kattenhorn, 
who resigned to accept a position with the 
Travelers Insurance Company. 
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BOWMANVILLE UNIT WINS 
GOODYEAR SAFETY PRIZE 


“In all record of 


believ e 


the human progress I 
important been 


and rapidity of the 


nothing has 
the 


wrought to 


more 
done than extent 
safeguard employees of 
said C. C. 
Slusser, vice-president and factory manager 
Tire & Rubber Company, 
in announcing the presentation of the Slusser 
Safety Award to the company’s factory in 
tJowmanville, Canada, that unit having made 
the best for 1931 in an inter- 
plant safety contest sponsored by Goodyear. 


chang 
industrial plants from accidents,” 


of the Go xlyear 


safety record 

Eight of the company’s plants participated, 
and a report compiled for the vear shows 
the number of accidents per 1,000 employees, 
with a ratio of only 


Bowmanville leading 


three, New Toronto’s record was four; 
Gadsden, Ala . eight: ] Os Angeles, Cal., 
nine; Sydney, Australia, 12; Wolverhamp- 
ton, England, 12; Akron, 40; Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, 133. The list of accidents com- 
prises all injuries, minor and otherwise, 
causing any loss of time 

Not one accident occurred in the Bow- 


manville plant in the last 10 months of 1931, 


none in seven months at New Toronto and 
Los Angeles, none in eight months at Gads- 
den, and none in the last four months at 
Wolverhampton 

The decrease in accidents in 1931, com- 
pared with the 1930, record, was 88 per cent 
at Bowmanville, 75 at New Toronto, 71 at 
Sydney, 59 at Wolverhampton, 47 at Gads 
den, 26 at Los Angeles and 19 at Akron. 

“The plant at Buenos Aires has been in 
operation only a year,” said Mr. Slusser, 
“and the vast majority of workers there had 


little or no previous experience in any type 
of factory, therefore did not appreciate the 
care that should be exercised in handling 
mill machinery. That situation naturally fig- 
ured conspicuously in the South American 
factory's showing, but I feel sure a marked 
improvement will be noted in the current 


year.’ 


CHRYSLER WILL PROTECT 
RUBBER MOUNTING NAME 


The United District Los 


Angeles has just granted the Chrysler Cor- 


stat 


Court at 


against 
Angeles, re- 


poration a preliminary injunction 
Roberts Ltd., of Los 
straining use of the trade mark “Floating 


| Jevices, 


Power.” “Floating Power” is the name of 
the new engine mounting developed by 
Chrysler engineers, and was first used this 
year on the company’s four-cylinder Ply- 
mouth car 

Che bill of complaint was filed by Chrys- 
ler Corporation showing that Roberts De- 
vices, Ltd., was engaged in manufacturing 
and selling a motor mounting for replace- 
ment purposes on competing makes of cars. 
This motor mounting, while different in 
structure from the Chrysler product, was 
designated by Roberts Levices, Ltd., as 


“Floating Power.” Chrysler complained 
that the trade mark Power” had 
been originated by it and that it had spent 


advertising the 


“Floating 


a large sum of money in 


name 
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HELP WANTED 


SURPLUS RAW MATERIALS 





WaANTED—Tire Department Foreman. 
Must be thoroughly experienced in the most 
advanced of tire construction. Cap- 
able of supervising bead building and stock 
preparation. Knowledge of air bag building 
and curing tires advantageous. Must 
hustler and have plenty of initiative. Write 
fully, references, and lowest 
salary acceptable for start. Address 
648, Tue Rupper AGE, 


ideas 


be a 
stating age, 
Be x 


WANTED 


ducing 


Foreman for department pro- 


hospital 
Must have prac- 


auto topping, leatherette, 


sheeting, and jersey cloth. 


tical experience in these lines, be capable of 


assuming full charge of spreading, calen- 
dering, curing and finishing, and produce 
with a minimum of waste Address Box 
651, Tue Rupser AGE. 





quality or condition. 


We PurcnwaseE surplus and discontinued 
stocks of Chemicais, Pigments, Accelerators, 
Solvents and Raw Materials, regardless of 


Send us a complete list 


of such dead stocks, whereupon we will make 


y 


154 Chambers Street, 


ou a cash offer. 


BarRcLAY CHEMICAL COMPANY 


New York City 





CASH For Your SurPLUS AND CLosE Out. 


—Rubber Goods, Chemicals, Colors, Pig- 
ments, Oils, Waxes, Glues, Accelerators, 
Metals. Any quanity. Any condition. Also 


Wastes, By-Products, Residues of all kinds. 


36 Park Row, 


CHEMICAL SERVICE 


Corp., 
New York, N., Y. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





SALES REPRESENTATIVE open to handle line 
of rubber goods in New York and vicinity. 
Knows automobile tires, druggist sundries, 
hosptial supply lines. Willing to develop 
market for any line or act as plant manager. 
Address Box 647, THe RusBBER AGE. 








EQUIPMENT WANTED 





WE ARE in the market for a 66” calender, 
several individual 60” mills, balloon tire 
molds, air bag molds, and all equipment 


necessary for a tire unit. Machines must be 
in first class condition and you must quote 
Address 649, THE 


lowest Box 


RUBBER 


prices. 
AGE. 





W ANTED—Complete set of balloon tire and 
air bag molds. Must have modern non-skid 
design, and be modern in regard to produc- 
a tire along up-to-date ideas of tire en- 
gineering. Complete set of blue prints must 
be furnished and sample of tire from molds 


Ing 





if possible. Must be in first-class condi- 
tion and cheap. Address Box 650, Tue 
RusppBer AGE. 

WanNTED—To Buy: Steel molds for me- 
chanical rubber goods for bibb washers, 


fuller balls, tank balls, elbows, force cups, 


et Address Box 652, Tue Rupper AGE. 


Let me take care of your 


CHEMICAL WORK 


and 


MANUFACTURING 


PROBLEMS 


on a monthly fee basis. 


FREDERICK J. MAYWALD 


Rubber Chemist 


305 Hoboken Road 
Carlstadt 


New Jersey 








| 
| 





Consulting Rubber Technelegist 


PRACTICAL 


Twenty years’ experience with the largest | 
in the | 


and most successful companies 


country 


Physical and Chemical Testing 
abrasion and quick 


Special facilities fer 
age tests 


Expert Advice to Correct Factory 


Trouble 


New Processes and Formulas 


Developed 


R. R. Olin Laboratories 
P. O. Box 372, AKRON, OHIO 


Telephones: Sherwood 3724; Franklin 8551 
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LATE M ARKEIL PRICES 


RUBBER—COTTONS AND FABRICS—CHEMICALS 




















Crude Rubber 


URING practically the entire fort- 
D night the price of crude rubber held 

firmly at or above the 4%4-cent level, 
but on January 19 it broke again down to 
4% cents. In addition to the low December 
consumption figures, the market was hit by 
the realization that the decrease in Malayan 
shipments last month was due to rubber be- 
ing withheld for lower freight rates rather 
than to any cut in production. 

Malayan shipments, which dropped to the 
low total of 35,741 tons during December, 
will show a material increase during Janu- 
ary to around 45,000 tons, it is estimated in 
trade circles. Exports of crude rubber by 
Malaya during the first half of the present 
month amounted to approximately 19,000 
tons. A large tonnage of rubber was held 
back by the Eastern shippers during Decem- 
ber pending a reduction in freight rates, it 
is generally believed in rubber trade circles 
at New York. 

Prices quoted on the New York outside 
market at the close January 19 follow: 


Plantations— 
Ribbed Smoked Sheets— 
Spot-Jan. .0444,@ .04% 
Jan.-Mar. 044%,@ .04% 
Apr.-June — @ .04% 
First Latex, crepe spot .05 @ .05% 


Amber Crepe, No. 2 — @ .04% 
Amber Crepe, No. 3 O044,@ .04% 
Amber Crepe, No. 4 — @ .04% 
Brown Crepe, Clean thin 044%@ .04% 


Brown Crepe, rolled - @ .08% 

Liquid Latex, per gal. -70 @ _ .80 
Paras— 

Up-river, fine — @ .05% 

Up-river, coarse Nominal 

Acre Bolivian, fine 06 @ .06% 

Caucho Ball, Upper 3 @-— 
Centrals— 

Central scrap 04 @ — 

Esmeraldas o4e— 
Balata— 

Block, Ciudad — @ .18 


LONDON MARKET 
Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets—Buyers 


January 2%@ 3d 
February — @ 38d 
March — a 8d 


SINGAPORE MARKET 


Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets—Sellers 
Spot 2% @ 2%d 


Daily closing prices and sales on the Rub- 
ber Exchange of New York are given in 
the table below: 


NEW YORK, JANUARY 19, 1932 


Reclaimed Rubber 


Reclaimed rubber, like crude rubber, main- 
tained its market position during the course 
of the past fortnight. The December con- 
sumption figures were no more than was to 
have been expected, and the trade generally 
feels that with 1931 out of the way it may 
look forward to better days with increasing 
consumption and sales. Stocks have been 
cut down to a minimum, and the industry 
is ready for recovery. Late price quotations 
for the various grades of reclaimed rubber 
were as follows: 


High Tensile 


Super-Reclaim Black Th. .054%@ .05% 

High Tensile Red Ib. .05%@ .05% 
Shoe 

Unwashed TD. .05%@ .05% 

Washed ib. .06 @ .06% 
Tube 

No. 1 (Floating) bh — @ .06% 

No. 2 (Compounded) Tb. 5 @ .05% 
Tires 

Black Th. .04%@ .04% 

Black, selected tires Th. .044%@ .04% 

Dark Gray 05 @ .05% 

Light Gray Th. .06%@ .06% 

White i. .05%@ .06 

Truck, Heavy Gravity Th. .05%@ .05% 

Truck, Light Gravity ih. .05%@ .05% 
Miscellaneous 

Mechanical blends Ih. .0834%@ .08% 





Scrap Rubber 


Dealers in scrap rubber have not as yet 
found the new year better than the old, 
but look forward to improved conditions by 
spring. Latest prices for the different 
grades of scrap rubber, which remain prac- 
tically unchanged, follow: 


(Prices to Consumer) 


Auto tire peelings ws ton 19.00 @21.00 
Mixed auto ...ton 6.00 @ 8.50 
Bicycle tires ton 6.00 @ 6.00 
Clean solid truck tires ton 28.50 @25.00 
Boots and shoes ton 15.00 @17.50 
Arctics, untrimmed ‘ ton 10.00 @12.50 
Inner tubes, No. 1 TD. .08%@ .03% 
Inner tubes, No. 2, compounded 

tb 01%@ .01% 
Inner Tubes, Red ewt. 1.40 @ 1.50 
Air Brake Hose ton 9.00 @10.00 
Rubber Hose ton 8.50 @ 9.00 








Closing Prices on Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc. 


No. 1 Standard Contract of 10 Tons 





FROM JANUARY 6 TO JANUARY 19, 1932 














Spot Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Sales 
Jan. 6 4.48 4.47 4.53 4.60 4.67 4.72 4.78 4.84 4.90 4.96 6.07 6.15 6.24 70 
7 4.66 4.65 4.69 4.738 4.79 4.85 4.90 4.95 6.01 5.07 56.15 6.28 6.81 63 
& 4.73 4.72 4.76 4.80 4.86 4.92 4.99 5.06 5.12 5.18 5.28 5.36 5.44 70 
9 4.69 4.68 4.72 4.76 4.82 4.88 4.94 5.01 5.08 5.15 5.25 5.33 5.41 41 
11 4.60 4.59 4.64 4.68 4.72 4.75 4.83 4.90 4.96 5.02 5.12 6.20 6.28 9 
12 4.61 460 4.64 469 4.74 480 4.85 490 4.96 5.03 5.12 65.20 5.28 6 
18 4.77 4.75 4.81 4.88 4.93 4.98 5.03 5.08 5.16 5.24 5.80 5.87 5.44 110 
14 4.69 4.67 4.738 4.80 4.85 4.90 4.96 56.08 6.11 5.20 6.29 6.86 6.44 87 
15 4.61 4.59 4.62 4.66 4.73 4.80 4.86 4.92 4.99 5.06 5.15 5.25 65.385 121 
16 4.61 4.61 4.65 4.70 4.75 4.81 4.87 4.93 4.99 5.06 5.15 6.25 6.85 84 
18 4.48 4.46 4.50 4.55 4.60 4.66 4.78 4.80 4.86 4.93 6.01 5.10 56.20 52 
19 4386 4.34 4.39 4.438 4.48 4.54 4.60 4.66 4.72 4.78 4.88 4.96 6.05 168 


Cotton 


OTTON price quotations have en- 

enjoyed a rise of approximately half 

a cent during the course of the past 
two weeks, with the improvement in securi- 
ties and the plans for general business 
amelioration acting as the principal factors 
in the upward trend. 

President Hoover’s plans for reconstruc- 
tion and the hope that successful results at 
the reparations conference will improve 
European demand have combined to make 
for a better market sentiment. In addition, 
it is still hoped that the domestic acreage 
this year will be reduced by as much as 
15 per cent. 

High, low and closing prices on the New 
York Cotton Exchange on January 19 were 
as follows: 


High Low Close Close 

Jan. 19 Jan. 5 

Jan. 6.72 6.61 6.65 6.18 
Mar. 6.80 6.71 6.74 6.27 
May 6.94 6.85 6.88 6.44 





Tire Fabrics 
Prices for tire fabrics were firmer dur- 
ing the fortnight in accordance with the rise 
in raw cotton quotations. The latest prices 
follow: 
(Prices Net at the Mill) 
CORD 


Peeler, carded, 23/4/38 Ib. .25%@ .26 
Peeler, carded, 23/5/38 Ib. .244%@ .25 
Peeler, carded, 13/38/38 .............. th. .22 22% 
Peeler, carded, 15/8/38 ............. 1D. .22% .28 
Egyptian, carded, 23/5/3 tb 35 @ .36 
Egyptian, combed, 23/5/38 1b 40 @ .40% 
CHAFERS 
Carded, American, 8 oz. .......1. .28 23% 
Carded, American, 10 oz. Tm. .23 28% 


Carded, American, 12 oz. ........1b. .22 23 
Carded, American, 14 oz. ........ 
LENO BREAKER 
Carded, American, 8% oz. ..... th. .20 @ .25 
Carded, American, 10% oz. .....™. .20 @ .26 
SQUARE WOVEN 
Carded, American, 17% oz. 


ig eee 24%@ .25 
Carded, American, 17% oz. 
10-ply Seas ae TD. .20%@ .21 





Sheetings 
Changes in price in the sheetings market 
were only fractional. Current price quota- 
tions for the more popular sizes are as 


follows: 

40 inch, 2.50-yard yd. — @ .05% 
40-inch, 2.85-yard yd. .064%@ .05% 
40-inch, $.15-yard yd. — @ .05% 
40-inch, 8.60-yard yd. — @ .04% 
40-inch, 38.75-yard yd. 044%@ .04% 
40-inch, 4.25-yard yd —- @ .03% 





Ducks 


The market for cotton ducks continued to 
be dull during the last two weeks. Prices 
showed no change, closing as follows for 
the different grades: 


Belting and Hose th. .18 @ .18% 
Enameling Dm. .18 @ .20 

Single filling th. .08 @ .08y% 
Double filling ih. .09%@ .09% 




















































































CHEMICALS 


noted in recent weeks. 


ACCELERATORS 
Organic 
Ai » 2 @ 27 
A-5-10 ib. 343 @ 6 
A-7 Ib. 55 $ -b9 
A-ll tb. = = 
A-16 ib. a) d 
A-19 b. 58 $ 62 
A-20 b. 64 | 68 
A-32 tb. .80 96 
Aldehyde ammonia, crystals... Ib. 46 @ .70 
Altax > 
Captax 
Crylene tb. 565 @ «6 
paste ib. 4 @ 
Di-Ortho-Tolyguanidine ib. 42 @ A% 
Diphenyiguanidine b. 30 @ 382% 
Ethylidene aniline b. 46 @ ATH 
Formaldehyde aniline ..d. ree ° 
Heptene tb. .40 a 
Hexamethylene-tetramine tb. 58% 61 
Lithex tb. 18 20 
Methylenedianiline bb. 387% 40 
Monex i. 48.26 -- 
Oxynone b. 48 @ 80 
Phenex tb. 50 @ .b5 
R4&H 40 tb. 40 @ Al 
R & H 50 ib. 40 @ Al 
R &4 H 39 tb. 16 $ 76 
R-2 D. 1.96 2.16 
Safex m. 120 @ 1.25 
SPDX tb. t%t™e- 
Super-Sulphur No. 1 tb. 
No, 2 Bb. 
Tensilac, No. 39 bb. 40 @ A2% 
Tensilac, No. 41 tb. 50 @ 52% 
Thermio F . 50 @ «AS 
Thiocarbanilid, drums tb. 20 @ .22 
TMTT tm. 38.00 @ 3.25 
Trimene tb. %2@e-— 
base » 120 @ -— 
Triphenyiguanidine tb. 58 @ .60 
Tuads tb. 
Ureka tr. 1% @ 1.00 
Vulcanex rb. 
Vulcone bb. 
Vuleano! tr. 
Z-88-P tb. se @ 
Zimate . 
Inorganic 
Lead, sublimed blue tb. “Kye — 
Lead, white Dr. 08%@ .08% 
Litharge, domestic tb. 0o6%@ .07 
Magnesia, calcined, 
light per100T. 65.35 @ 5.45 
heavy per100 ib. 38.65 @ 3.76 
COLORS 
Blacks (See Compounding Materials) 
Blues 
Prussian pb. 36 36 
Ultramarine rm. 06 32 
Browns 
Sienna, Italian tb. 06%@ .12% 
Umber, Turkey b. 04%@ OT 
Greens 
Chrome, light tb. 340 @ 2 
medium tb. 1 S .33 
dark tb. 4 36 
Chromium Oxide, bbl.....1B. 3544%@Q@ 36% 
Antimony 
crimson, 15/17 nb. 40 @ 
sulfur, free i. 5@ 
golden, 16/17 F.S. tr. 20 @ .2 
Indian English b. .08 $ ll 
Domestic (Maroon) tr. -ll — 
Red oxide, pure bb. 10 @ .12 
Rub-Er-Red, f.0.b.Easton Ib. 2e-— 
Whites 
Lithopone, Albalith pb. 6Y%@ .06% 
Lithopone, Arzolith tr. o6Y%e@ .056% 
Titanium oxide b. 21.¢e- 
Titanox B tb. 06%@ 07 
Titanox C tb. 06%@ .07 
Zine Oxide—American Process 
American Azo: 
ZZZ (lead free) ......... b. “6%@ oT 
ZZ (leaded) bb. 06%@ .06% 
Horsehead Brand 
Special tb. 07 $ 0T% 
XX Green bd 07 .0T% 
XX Red, lead free b. o6%@ .07 





Kadox, black label ....... b. 
blue labei sinnnonsaplibiisiie Ib. 
i arenes tb. 

St. Joe, black label Ib. 
red label ib. 

Zine Oxide—French Process 

Anaconda, lead free ib. 

Anaconda, selected lead 
ree tb. 

(ig EE bb. 

I eee bb. 

fee tb. 

Yellows 
Ocher, domestic Tb. 
BLACKS 
Arrow “Aerfloted” 
c.l. f.0.b. works, bags 


c.l. f.0.b. work, cases 

less c.l. f.0o.b. works 
Bone, powdered 
Carbon, compressed 

uncompressed . 
“Certified,”” Cabot 

c.l. f.0.b. works, bags 

c.l. f.0.b. works, cases 


less c.l. f.o.b. works 
“Disperso” f.o.b. La. 
f.o.b. Texas 
Drop, bbls. 
“Excello,”” compressed 
“Fumonex” 
“Gastex,”’ f.o.b. Texas 
Lampblack 
“Micronex” 


c.l. f.0.b. works, bags 

c.l. f.0.b. works, cases 

less c.l. f.o.b. works 
“Supreme” 
Thermatomic—‘“P 33” 


PRPSSS SERSS55a99 355535 


“Thermax”’ 

United, “Dixie” and “Kosmos” 
c.l. f.0o.b. works, bags 1b. 
c.l. f.o.b. works, cases Tb. 
less c.l. f.o.b. works tb. 

“Velvetex” TD. 


OME impetus was given to sales of rubber chemicals and compounding in- 
gredients by the increase in rubber factory production schedules that be- 
came evident immediately after the first of the year. 

is expected in coming months, particularly in view of the lowered stocks of tires 
and other rubber goods in the hands of manufacturers. 
in the price structure of rubber chemicals and compounding materials has been 


Greater improvement 


No important changes 


COMPOUNDING MATERIALS 


Aluminum Flake 


Ammonia carbonate, lump ... 


Asbestine 
Barium carbonate 
Barium Dust ....... 
Barytes southern off-color... 
Western prime white... 
imported 
Basofor 
Bentonite 
Blanc fixe dry f.o.b. works 
Carrara filler 
Catalpo (fact.) 
Chalk, precipitated 
Suprex white, extra It. 
heavy 
Clay, Kaolin, domestic 
Aerfloted, Suprex 
Colloidal 
Congaree 
Dark Blue Ridge 
Dixie 
Langford 
Lexington 
Par 
Tensulite 
Glues, extra white 
medium white 
Kalite No. 1 
Kalite No. 2 
Magnesia, carbonate 
Mica 
Rotten Stone (powdered) 
Soapstone, powdered 


English cliffstone 
Quaker 2 
Superfine 
Sussex 
Witco 

Zine Carbonate 

Zine Stearate 


abba bul 


ton 
ton 


ton 


ton 


. ton 
ton 


ton 
ton 


10%@ .10% 
09% @ .09% 
08 @ .08% 
06%@ .07 
06%@ .07 
06%@ .07 
OT @ 07% 
AL%@ .11% 
10%@ .10% 
09% @ .09% 
16%@ «17 
015@ .02 
03 @— 
044@ — 
.054%4@ .07 
.05442@ 12% 
03 @ .07 
03 @ 07 
0238 @— 
A%Q — 
05%@ .07 
081 @ .071 
03 @ .07 
05%@ .14 
04 @ .08 
02%@ _ .06 
02%@ .04% 
07 @ .10 
3 @-— 
4%4@ — 
054%@ .07 
03 @ .07 
038 @— 
04%@aQ — 
.05%@ .07 
02 @ .05 
21.86 @24.50 
10%@ «12 
18.40 @14.00 
56.50 @57.00 
06 06 
12.00 @18.00 
23.00 a 
27.00 @36.00 
64%4e@e — 
2 @ 0 
75.00 @90.00 
o1%@ .02 
@- 
60.00 @T70.00 
45.00 @55.00 
8.00 @ 9.00 
6.50 @ 8.00 
0 @ 8 
9.00 @ — 
10.00 @22.00 
15.00 @ — 
20 @ .265 
16 @ .20 
30.00 @60.00 
40.00 @T70.00 
08%@ .11 
4%@ — 
02 @ .06 
15.00 @22.00 
— @ 2.57 
12.00 @15.00 
85 @ 1.00 
1.75 @ 2.00 
10.00 @12.00 
20.00 @ — 
09%@ .10% 
18%@ .22 





Genasco 
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MINERAL RUBBER 





IE Sntdeisionsdiiive 40.00 @42.00 
Granuiatea M. &. 
Hard Hydrocarbon 
Parmr, solid ................ 28.00 @48.00 
Pioneer. MR, sclid 40.00 @42.00 
Pioneer-granulated 50.00 @652.00 
R & H Hy 27.06 @29.00 
SOFTENERS 
Acids 
Nitric, 36 degrees ....... cwt. 6.00 @ 6.25 
Sulfuric, 66 degrees ...... cwt. 1.60 @ 1.95 
Tartaric, crystals ............1b. — @ 2% 
Acids, Fatty 
0 3 i. 156 @ «16 
IE, Saiedetiideitlitieiciiteicnini b. 13 @ «17 
Stearic, double pressed....%b. 17 @ .2 
Alkalies 
Caustic soda, 76% .....cwt. 290 @ — 
on Soda ash, 58% C.L. ewt. LITK%Q@ — 
3 
Corn, refined, bbls. tb. 07 @ .08% 
Cottonseed, crule ........... _ 04% 
ee gal. 27 ¢ 34 
Degras (c.l. 100 bbis.) tb. rer _ 
Less «|. (10-25 bbls.) tb. .04 - 
Lots less than 10 bbis..1b. .04%@ .04% 
IEEE is snittchinnentictonenail tb. O6O%G 06% 
Palm Lagos tb. -04 .05 
Niger ....... tb. 08% 04 
Para-Flux. ....... a (8 17 _ 
Petrelatum, white anvatih D. 08 @ .08% 
Pigmentaroil ................... gal. 18 @ 2 
Pine, steam distilled ....gal. 54 @ .61 
destructively distilled - 54 @ 
Witco Palm Oil "as ~- 
Witco Softener (f.0.b. — t. .02 —- 
Resins and Pitches 
Pitch, Burgundy ......... tb. 06%@ 07% 
coal tar iiiiibeied gal. -06%@ .06 
pine, 200 Ib. gr. “wt. bbl. 7.00 — 
Rosin, grade K, 280 tb. bbl. — 4.60 
a gal 18 33 
Tar Retort, 50 gal. bb!. 13.50 15.00 
Solvents 
Acetone, pure .... ib — @ .10 
Alcohol, denatured, 
££ a | 29 
Benzol, 90% ve gal. 21 
Carbon, bisulfide 


Carbon, tetrachloride 


28 
.20 

——_ ake ” 
16 


Dryolene (f.o.b. Okla.) gal. @ .10% 
Gasoline, steel bbls. ..... gal. ° @2- 
Naphtha, solvent eal. -26 ¢ 28 
Rub-Sol (f.o.b. Okla.). gal. .09 ~ 
— spirits ...... | -- @ 37% 
destructively distilled — 36 _ 
Waxes 
Beeswax, white tb. 34 g -36 
i RY tb. 26 28 
Ceresin, white ................. tb. 10 @ «11 
Montan, crude tb. 06%@ .07 
Ozokerite, black ........ tb. 24 @ .26 
green ..... DB. 26 @ .80 
Paraffin (c.l.—f.0.b. N. Y) 
Yellow crude scale ....... ° 02%@ — 
White crude a 124/126..%. 2%e@ — 
Refned, 125/127 Db. .08 ¢ a 
Refined, 128/180 ..................... 08 _ 
Refined, 135/187 ..... tm. oX~e — 
Refined, 138/140 tb. oT%e — 
ANTI-OXIDANTS 
AgeRite, Gel ......... ran | 
Powder sosesee 
asistencia i tb. 
White tb. 
Albasan — 70 @ .% 
Antox — * 
B-L-E ». 57 @ .60 
Neozone ......... — 
Oxynone .... tb. .68 80 
Resistox th. 54 $ 57 
Retardex tb. -35 -40 
Stabilite ; = * 57 $ 62 
Stabilite Alba ...... tb. 70 @ .%6 
MTS ‘Sciieheci biavhtaiientikadinek tb. 56 @ «et 
SPECIALTIES 
Aromatics—Rodo ..................... tb. 
Sunproof ietadeiepheiintinnbiantsie aa 35 @ 387% 
Sponge Paste td. — @ .30 
Tonox tb. sé‘@ «COD 
SUBSTITUTES 
Black tb. 07 @ .09 
White Th. 08 @ .14 
Brown Tb. 07 @ .11 


VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 
Sulfur Chloride (drums) .... 


Sulfur 


Ref’n’d, 100% pure (bags).cwt. 2.40 


flour, 


Commercial (bags 


Telloy 
Vandex 


bm. 08%@ 04% 


@ 2.75 


ewt. 1.75 @ 2.10 


January 25, 1932 
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ALUMINUM 


me NA 


f\ Standard to the Rubber Industry \\ 
for 22 Years 


ALUMINUM 
FLAKE has 


—Low specific gravity 

—Extreme fineness 

—Exceptional reinforcing and 
toughening qualities 

—Absolute uniformity and purity 








Write for information and samples to 


THE ALUMINUM FLAKE CO. 





AKRON OHIO 
Agents 

The American Oil and Supply Co. - Trenton, N. J. 

Wm. H. Scheel and Co. - - + New York, N Y. 

Schofield-Donald. Ltd. - Montreal, P. Q., Canada 

The Kawanishi Exporting Co. - - Kobe, Japan 

Typke and King - - - - ~- London, England 














There is only one Aluminum Flake—We Make It! 











Fine Organic 
RUBBER COLORS 


Brilliant Toner Reds 


Bright Orange Lakes 
Pure Blues and Violets 
Rich Green Lakes 


Tell us about your color requirements—perhaps 
you want a special shade matched or a new 
color developed—say a delicate pastel shade— 
whatever the problem, we’d welcome the oppor- 
tunity to give it careful study in your behalf. 
Our completely equipped rubber testing lab- 
oratory is at your service. 


ANSBACHER-SIEGLE CORP. 


Rosebank, 820 So. Clinton St., 
Staten Island, N. Y. Chicago, IIl. 


Agents: 


H. M. Royal, Inc., 
4814 Loma Vista Ave., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


H. M. Royal, Inc., W. D. Egleston Co., 
Oakland and Norman Aves., 34-38 Midway St., 
Trenton, N. J. Boston, Mass. 





























HEVEATEX 


NORMAL CONCENTRATED 


AND 


PROCESSED LATEX 


FOR ALL 


INDUSTRIAL REQUIREMENTS 


Technical correspondence invited 





HEVEATEX CORPORATION 


MALDEN, MASS. 


Ohio Building First National Bank Bldg. 50 Broad St. 
AKRON, OHIO CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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